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Pre-Convention Thoughts 


WORLD CONDITIONS 
CHALLENGE ENGINEERS 


Pittsburgh Meeting May Afford Opportunity for 
Development of Program 


By Arthur V. Sheridan, President of the National Society of Professional Engineers 


As the National Society of Professional Engineers 
approaches its Fourth Annual Convention, the minds 
of men. are occupied with wars and rumors of war. 
In all quarters of the earth apprehension grows apace. 

To no one: does the alarm sound more stridently 
than to the engineer. In his endeavor to promote the 
welfare of humanity, he has unwittingly provided the 
means of destroying civilization. He, more than any 
other, has made possible this civilization, but he has 


had practically no part in the administration thereof. . 


While he is in no sense responsible for the inability 
of society to adapt itself to a rapidly changing material 
existence he is not, however, entirely free from a de- 
gree of responsibility for the misapplication of his con- 
tributions to mankind. That he has so long occupied 
the role of onlooker in the affairs of men is a calamity 
for which he must share some of the responsibility. 
Strangely enough the provisions of nature can be 
applied with equal effectiveness to both the preservation 
and extinction of humanity. It is as though nature her- 


self had provided a balance which was to serve eternally . 


to remind man of his relative importance. It must be 
obvious to all, scholar and unlettered alike, that scien- 
tific discovery and material development alone will not 
suffice to make the lot of humans more enviable, or 
easier to bear during this mundane existence. Man 
can, in the final analysis, aspire to little more than 
“the hope that springs eternal in the human breast.” 
In the event that mortal combat becomes the first 
consideration for hundreds of millions of human beings, 
the engineer cannot hope to escape being called upon 
to play a vital role. Together with the scientist, his 
energies and endeavors will be directed largely toward 
determining and effecting the surest and quickest means 
of extinguishing life and destroying property. Un- 
happily, in a world which seemingly grows more, rather 
than less, devoid of idealism, he will find himself not 
only at cross purposes with other engineers and scient- 
ists, but also the unwilling agent of intangible and im- 
measurable mass social impulses. There is little doubt 
that the elimination of scientists and engineers from 
military operations would result in a virtual collapse 
of such operations. 


However, the same might be said 


of mankind’s urban existence; thus indicating clearly 
that the engineer is at best a pawn whose movements 
must be subject to the needs and will of others. 

With such thoughts in the minds of delegates, the 
coming Convention will have ample material for re- 
flection as well as for discussion. Fortunately, the 
United States is, for the time at least, a haven wherein 
the engineer can function constructively rather than 
destructively. The deliberations of the Convention 
will, despite conditions in Europe and Asia, provide 
an opportunity for developing in an ever-increasing 
manner, a professional consciousness and a need for 
unity. Perhaps prevailing conditions will serve but 
to enhance the realization that character rather than 
knowledge is the fundamental requirement of all men, 
particularly professional practitioners. Perhaps, also, 
these conditions will serve to diminish the importance 
of petty differences concerning schools, engineering 
societies, and the modus operandi for selecting those 
who would enter the profession of engineering. It is 
the fervent hope of some that engineers will shortly 
appreciate that objectives, rather than roads thereto, 
should be the common concern of all who seek to pro- 
mote the common welfare. The purpose of the National 
Society is to bring about a unity of professional thought 
and endeavor that will result in maximum benefits to 
public and to practitioner. The object of licensing is 
likewise a subject of public and professional welfare. 
The intention of education or training is but to pre- _ 
pare men for a test of qualification both as to character 
and to knowledge. Let us therefore appreciate that 
the qualification rather than the means thereto is justi- 
fication for the establishment of standards intended to 
safeguard the welfare of the people of the state. 

Pittsburgh, situated at the junction of the Mononga- 
hela and Ohio rivers, has an historic background 
sufficient to stimulate the aspirations of all Americans. 
It has also ample evidence ‘of the engineer’s contribu- 
tion to a city that has become one of the nation’s great 
industrial centers. The sincere desire of the officers 
of the Society and of the Pittsburgh Chapter is that 
the attendance will be representative and sufficient :to 
justify the elaborate arrangements made with the hope 
of bringing distinction to the state of Pennsylvania. 
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PROFESSION MUST NOT 


UNIONIZED 


The profession of engineering walks side by side with the professions of architecture, 
law, medicine and accounting. It comes into close contact with many of the skilled 
trades. 


With architects, we may trespass into their field, or they into ours; the line of 
demarcation is not well defined. 


With law, we are usually aiding the practitioner with testimony, estimate of cost, 
etc. We do not transgress but do overlap. Our problems of professional practise in 
several fields are similar to those practising medicine. We aid the physician in the 
engineering phases of preventive medicine. We design equipment to aid him in the 
operating room and laboratory. Our professional problems of ethics and practise are 
similar. 


With the accountant, we supplement his judgment as to depreciation cost. He bases 
data on our estimates. We have little difficulty between our two professions through 
crossing boundary lines. 


With the skilled trades, we have no conflict other than one of definition of a term. 


We have solved this to our satisfaction by qualifying the term “Engineer” with the ad- 
jective “Professional”. We have encouraged laws to define the qualifications and ob- 
ligations of a Professional Engineer. We recognize the tradesman’s right to organize 
along his trade or vocational lines if he so desires, but not to attempt to gather into his 
trade groups those who might be in the “Sudetenland” of our profession. Certainly an 
engineer who once has been qualified by law as a Professional Engineer can find no 
logical incentive to cast his lot with those not truly professional. 


The differentiation between a profession and a trade lies basically in ar sic 
versus skill,” and not in “fee versus wage.” 


We are entirely sympathetic with union movements in their proper place, but main- 
tain firmly that their proper place is not in the professions. Judgment regimented en- 
dangers public safety. A profession must not be unionized. 


ROBERT HALL CRAIG. 
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OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


Fourth Annual Convention 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
Pittsburgh—October 17, 18, 19 


g:o0 A. M. 


to:00 A. M. 


Noon 
2:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 
5:00 P.M. 
8:30 P.M. 


to:00 A. M. 


2:00 P.M. 
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THE WILLIAM PENN HOTEL 
Convention Headquarters 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 17 
Registration 
Opening of Exhibits (17th Floor—William 
Penn Hotel) 
General Assembly 
Convention called to order by Samuel 
Eckels, chairman 
Welcome Address by A. W. Robertson, 
Chairman of Board, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 
Reply by Arthur V. Sheridan, president of 
N.S.P.E, 
Committee appointments 
Report of Secretary of N.S.P.E. 
Luncheon 
Business Assembly—Vice-President, 
T. Ford, presiding. 
Address by P. H. Daggett, Dean of Rutgers 
University and member of National Council 
of State Boards of Engineering Examiners. 
Address by Raymond W. Marlier, president 
of Pennsylvania Society of Architects. 
Presentation of Problems Facing Engineers 
and Their National Society by President 
Arthur V. Sheridan. 
Presentation of Problems of State Societies 
and Chapters by Sultan G. Cohen, President 
of Indiana Society of Professional Engineers. 
Discussion cf National, State; and General 
Problems 
Tea—Shopping Tour—Ladies Entertainment 
Committee 
Get-together (Continental Room of William 
Penn Hotel) 
Smoker and Entertainment—Ladies Welcome 
Motion picture, “Steel—Man’s Servant,” 
courtesy D. F. Austin, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, (Ball Room, William Penn Hotel, 
17th Floor) 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 18 
Sight-seeing and Inspection Trip for Ladies 
and guests of H. J. Heinz Co. Lunch to be 
served. 
Inspection trip for Members of New Strip 
Mill, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Free 
buses leave Grant St. entrance of William 
Penn Hotel 
Meeting of Pennsylvania Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers with Alexander Hutchin- 
son, president, serving as chairman 
Business Assembly—vVice-President Fred- 
erick H. Dechant, presiding 
Address by Dr. L. W. Bass, Mellon Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Subject: 
Progress through Scientific Research. 


Perry 


Industrial , 


7:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 
g:co P.M. 


9:30 A.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


2:30 P.M. 


7:00 P. M. 


_ Charles 


Address by Dr. Leonard P. Fox, Secretary 

Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce— 

Subject: Taxation and Unemployment. 

Continuation of Presentations and Discus- 

sions. 

F. H. Dechant, Vice-President, N.S.P.E.—A 

Revised Constitution for the National So- 

ciety 

J. C. Riedel, Director, N.S.P.E.—An Objec- 

tive License Law. (The so-called model law 

while an excellent document for initial leg- 

islation is in realitya minimum law, N.S.P.E. 

proposes for its affiliated groups a goal to- 

ward which laws might be pointed.) 

Expressions of Opinion by Membership on 

Matters Affecting Profession and Its So- 

cieties. 

Privilege of floor is extended to non-mem- 

bers and guests, 

Adjournment. 

Dinner Meeting—Officers and Directors, 

N.S.P.E. and officers of state societies 

Illustrated talk “The Romance of Bridges” 

by D. B. Steinman, Past President N.S.P.E. 

Dancing—Ball Room, William Penn Hotel 

(17th Floor) 

Buffet—Adonis Room, William Penn Hotel 

(17th Floor) 

Cards—Forum Room, William Penn Hotel 

(17th Floor) 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19 

Business Assembly—William Furber Smith, 

Oklahoma City, Vice-President, N.S.P.E. 

presiding 

Reports: Officers of Committees— 

L. Simpson, Treasurer, N.S. 
E 


Legislative Committee—Chairman, S. I. 
Sacks, LLB., PE., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Relations Committee—Chairman, 
M. Upham, Engineer Director 
American Road Builders Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Professional Relations Committee—Chair- 
man, Dr. C. E. Bardsley, University of Mis- 
souri School of Mines, Rolla, Missouri 
Membership Committee—Chairman, F. H. 
Zermuhlen, Vice-President, N. Y. N.S.P.E., 
New York 

Publications Committee—Chairman, Robert 
Hall Craig, Editor-in-Chief “American En- 
gineer” Harrisburg, Pa. 

Tellers Report 

Election of Officers. 

Luncheon—Hotel Schenley 
Sight-seeing—Oakland Civic Center, Mellon 
Institute, Heinz Memorial Chapel, Foster 
Memorial Carnegie Institute, Bureau of 
Mines, Soldiers Memorial, University of 
Pittsburgh, Cathedral of Learning, etc. 
Cards and Entertainment 

Busses leave Grant St. Entrance, Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn, 12:30 P. M. Assessment $2.co 
per person, 

William Penn Hotel 

President Arthur V. Sheridan, New York 
City, presiding 

Resolutions 

Unfinished Business 

Induction of Officers 

New Business. 

Banquet and Entertainment—Ball Room, 
17th Floor, William Penn Hotel. Assessment 
$5.00 per person. 

E. A. Holbrook, Toastmaster, Dean, Schooi 
of Mines and Engineering, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

There will be short talks by: 

Arthur V. Sheridan, Pres. National Society 
of Professional Engineers 

President-Elect, Perry T. Ford, National 
Society of Professional Engineers 
Alexander Hutchinson, Pres. Pennsylvania 
Seciety of Professional Engineers 

Roswell Canfield, Pres, Local Chapter Pro- 
fessional Engineers. 

Floor Show followed by dance immediately 
after Banquet. 
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THE ENGINEER IN PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


By DAVID BARNARD STEINMAN 


(First President of N. S. P. E.) 


The engineer, as a 
professional man, 
gives freely of his 
talents and energy in 
public-spirited service 
to his community, 
state, and nation. 
Somehow the public, 
however, still pic- 
tures him as a com- 
bination of surveyor 
and draftsman, limit- 
ing his work to com- 
putation of stresses 
and strains. 

While not presum- 
ing to completely ex- 
plain such public mis- 
conception, it is pos- 
sible to mention here 
three factors that 
contribute to this in- 
accurate impression. 

They are: motion 
picture representa- 
tions of the engineer 
as a_hairy-chested, 
deep-voiced, athletic 
Galahad who loves 
and rescues the boss’ 
daughter just before 
the villain sets off a 
dynamite-charge in 
the tunnel, under the 
bridge or below the 
dam; absence of the engineer from municipal councils, public 
boards, and planning commissions; plain ignorance. : 

By training and experience, and by force of the diversity and 
complexity of the problems he handles, the engineer today must 
be expert in economics, finance, planning, organization, and man- 
agement. He works with men, as well as with Nature’s ma- 
terials and forces. 

The modern engineer conceives large projects in their broadest 
aspects and in their most far-reaching ramifications. He investi- 
gates and demonstrates their economic soundness and _ financial 
feasibility. 

He must organize, direct, and supervise the constructive work 
of armies of men. He has to conceive, plan, execute, and co- 
ordinate projects of gigantic magnitude. He must exercise vision, 
resourcefulness, judgment, and versatility beyond the requirements 
of any other vrofession. 

With these qualifications, added to his civic spirit and his knowl- 
edge of public improvements from the professional viewpoint, the 
engineer shou'd be found in all important executive and ad- 
ministrative pcsitions. He has contributed and continues to pro- 
vide more to human comfort, wealth, and safety than the mem- 
bers of all other professions combined since the world began. With 
the engineer’s aid, the United States in the past 150 years has 
produced and distributed more wealth than the entire world pro- 
duced in all the preceding centuries. 

In the eighty years from 1850 to 1930, the national wealth of 
America increased 14 fold, railroad mileage multiplied 25 times, 
the annual volume of manufactured products was multiplied by 70. 
This economic and industrial progress represents the contributions 
of the engineer to civilization. 

Today new inventions are being developed and new industries 
consequently are developing. -Yesterday’s luxuries are today’s 
necessities. 

The public cannot afford to have the engineer missing from 
public boards, councils, or commissions. That community or na- 
tion that best develops and applies the brain and inventive powers 
of its engineers will prosper most. 

In all truth, I believe we may look forward to the time when 
engineers will be recognized and sought for all the highest posi- 
tions of planning. leadership, and trust throughout this country. 


DAVID B. STEINMAN 
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ENGINEERING—ITS POSSI- 
BILITIES AND CHALLENGE 


By SAMUEL ECKELS 


(General Chairman, 1938 Convention Committee) 


A century ago 
engineers here and 
abroad were almost 
exclusively expert 
technicians. 

They were build- 
ing roads, bridges 
and canals. 

James Watt’s in- 
yention of the steam 
engine had only re- 
cently become useful. 
Engineers were busy 
learning how to build 
it in various forms 
and sizes accurately 
and cheaply enough 
to bring it into wide- 
ly diversified service. 

They were also 
busy developing the 
textile and other ma- 
chinery it was to 
drive, and designing 
and building mills 
ind factories to house 
the machinery. They 
were busy develop- 
ing the tools that 
alone could make 
considerable progress 
possible in the gen- 
eration and use of 
power. 

Moreover, rail- 
roads only recently 
had begun to rival canals as a means of wholesale transportation, 
and the engineers of 100 years ago were barely beginning the long 
job of conquering the wilderness with twin strands of steel, and 
of developing locomotives and cars to run on them. 

That was truly a conquering era—intellectually as well as in a 
geographical sense. Sufficient technical and engineering skill, 
knowledge and experience were rare ard highly valued. 

_Today new frontiers face the engineer, as they do men of 
vision and industry in every field. Equipped now with better 
educations and knowledge and courage that the experience time 
has brought, they find the quest for improvement beckoning on 
every hand. One has only to scan a metropolitan phone directory 
or to, see the wealth of material in the magazines of our libraries 
to realize how extensive the possibilities for engineering has be- 
come, how varied are its phases. 

For example, on the shelves of the library maintained by engi- 
neers in Pittsburgh’s William Penn Hotel where the fourth con- 
vention of our national organization is to be held, are row on 
row of periodicals suggesting engineering’s many facts. You are 
welcome to visit this reading room for relaxation and recreation 
as well as to read. You are invited also to inspect the Mellon 
Institute for Industrial Research, the main Carnegie Library 
where general and technical publications are available, the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Carnegie Institute of Technology and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and get some notion why Pittsburgh is 
rated by technologists the world over as the center of mining, 
metallurgical and chemical activity and of research. 

Aviation to structural engineering magazines complete the cycle 
of publications in the libraries of today to serve the diverse inter- 
ests of engineers. 

These trade journals are silent testimony to the possibilities 
that lie ahead for all engineers. They await those whose forte 
and fascination is the realm of air-conditioning, chemical engineer- 
ing, power production, radio, sound, structural work, road, bridge, 
marine and tunnel building or hot-strip mills for the steel industry. 

It is the business of the engineer to eliminate chance from his 
work so far as the application of science will permit. At the same 
time, young men are taking a chance in choosing a college engi- 
neering course without knowing all the facts necessary to sound 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Engineer and the Publie 


_In the year 1937 the Manitoba Association for Adult Education sponsored a series of broadcasts from Radio Station CKY, 
Winnipeg, under the general title “The Professions and the Public”. 


During November and December members of the Association of Professional Engineers of the Province of Manitoba carried on 


the discussions which are reproduced here from the original script. 


Broadcast No. 1, Part I 


HISTORY OF ENGINEERING 
D. A. Ross, Esg. 


“When the water was dried and the Earth did appear, The 
Lord, he created the Engineer.” 

In these few words Kipling directs attention to the antiquity 
of the Engineering profession. It is a profession so old that it 
has never been traced to its beginnings. 

When we get back to the misty boundary between the earliest 
accurate historical records and that vague time which we know 
as “Pre-historical,” we find extraordinary monuments to the 
genius of Engineering, which have already been standing for 
centuries. 

Man first distinguished himself from the lower animals by his 
ability to fashion and use tools and so to bend to his own pur- 
poses the great forces of Nature. 

Let us, however, before we undertake a brief historical review 
of Engineering, try to explain just what the term comprehends, 
and for this purpose one can hardly do better than quote from 
the definition in the Charter of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
of Great Britain, which refers to Engineering as the “Art of 
directing the great sources of Power in nature for the use and 
convenience of Man—as the means of production and traffic in 
states—as applied to the construction of roads, bridges, aqueducts, 
canals, river navigation, docks, ports, harbours, moles, break- 
waters and light houses; and in the art of Navigation by arti- 
ficial power; and in the construction and adaptation of machin- 
ery; and in the drainage and water supply of Cities and Towns.” 


This definition, being over 100 years old, makes no specific’ 


mention of such modern engineering activities as Electrical, 
Aviation, telegraph, telephone, radio, and the great chemical in- 
dustries that have arisen in the last century. 

The story of pre-historic man can be gleaned from the crude 
pictures which have been discovered on the rocks and on the 
walls of caves and from the variety of tools that archeological 
research has made available. 

Of earlier known civilizations, there are both written and 
material records of their engineering knowledge and skill. 


Chaldea, Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Etruria, Palestine, Moab, 


Persia, India, China and the Incas of Central America all give . 


us written records or structural remains which prove that they 
knew of every form of Engineering that did not require gener- 
ated forces, such as the steam engine, or electric motor. 

These people built canals for transport and irrigation; reser- 
voirs and aqueducts, docks, harbours. and lighthouses. They 
erected bridges of wood and stone, as well as suspension bridges; 
laid out roads; cut tunnels, constructed viaducts; instituted sys- 
tems of drainage; planned fortifications and devised methods of 
transporting and handling heavy objects, as witness the Great 
Pyramids of Egypt. 

In EGYPT, in 3700 B.C., there existed an official whose title 
was that of “Superintendent of Works” and who had charge of 
the construction and repair of buildings and roads. 


Tunnels are amongst the earliest important engineering works 


of man, and in the primitive history of the race were first adopted 
for dwellings and tombs, then for quarrying and mining and 
finally for water supply, drainage and other requirements of a 
more advanced civilization. 

_ But it was in ROME and the Roman Empire that Engineer- 
ing reached its greatest heights, short of the present day develop- 
ments. In addition to the engineering works in ROME and its 
environs, they have left us either visible, or written, records in 
the countries which came under their sway, of aqueducts (some 
of which are stil] in a fair state of preservation); fortresses; 
roads (many of which formed the bases of the present “Routes 
National” of: France); engines of war; works of Military 
Engineering—such as Caesar’s famous bridge across the Rhine 
and a stone bridge across the Danube. They even were the first 
engineers to attempt the reclamation of the “Fen Country” in 
England from the ravages of the Sea. 


In ROME itself possibly their greatest engineering achieve- 
ment was the construction of the great aqueducts that supplied 
the city with water and it is interesting to note that in A.D, 97 
FRANTINUS bore the title of “Curator Aquarum,” or Super- 
intendent of Water Supply. Eleven aqueducts in all were con- 
structed. Sewers were built under the City, some of which are 
in use today—2,000 years after their construction. 


Harbours, breakwaters and lighthouses were constructed, and 
canals for navigation and drainage, the most notable of these 
having been built during the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
A.D. 52, who also constructed a lighthouse over 200 feet high 
at his artificial harbour of Ostia. 


_ Following the collapse of the Roman Empire, and during what 
is generally known as the “Dark Ages,’ Engineering, like every 
other Science, suffered a severe set-back. The monasteries be- 
came the only home of learning and science; and particularly in 
the Benedictine Order, which was widely established in Italy, 
France and England, the monks became the Architects and 
Engineers, as well as the preservers of the literary relics of 
former times. From this beginning there was developed a semi- 
religious Order known as the “Fratre Pontis,” or Brothers of 
the Bridge, who built many bridges during the 12th century in 
Southern France, Italy and in England. 


But little progress was made, however, till the 15th century 
when the revival of industry and commerce which followed the 
close of the Hundred Years War marked the beginning of a 
period of transition that preceded the era of modern Engineer- 
ing. It was in Southern Gaul, Spain and Northern Italy, where 
the Roman tradition was strongest, that the revival of Engineer- 
ing was first felt. ENGLAND, more remote, was more back- 
ward, and for years was dependent on foreign Engineers. The 
first London Bridge was built by a Frenchman, and it was not 
till the middle of the 18th century that England produced in 
Smeaton, who built the Eddystone Lighthouse, and his contempo- 
raries the first of the modern Civil Engineers. 


As far back as the 17th Century the first practical application 
of the elastic force of steam was suggested by the Marquis of 
Worcester, in 1663. It was not, however, till the end of the 
Century that Savery produced the first steam driven pump, which 
was improved by Newcomen some ten years later. The history 
of the steam engine from this time onward is bound up with 
the life and work of James Watt in the latter half of the 18th 
Century, and of Stephenson, who developed the first practical 
locomotive in 1829. The work of these two men made possible © 


Editor’s Note: We are indebted to the Association of Professional Engineers of the Province of Manitoba for the two broadcasts here- 
with printed, which were taken from a series of talks delivered Over the air by members of that association, 
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the great industrial revolution and growth of trade that marked 
the 19th Century. 


The development of Engineering during the past Century is 
out of all proportion to its progress during the preceding ages. 
The railroad, the wide use of steel; methods of construction 
which depend on the use of mechanical power; the use of electric- 
ity for light, heat, power and communication; the internal com- 
bustion engine; the submarine; the aeroplane, radio and wire- 
less telegraphy are all products of a century of unparalelled activity. 


With this growth and the freer means of communicating and 
exchanging knowledge, there naturally sprang up a desire for 
Engineers to form themselves into Societies in order that they 
might be able to broaden their outlook and be of mutual assist- 
ance to one another. 


The earliesi records of Engineering Organization in Great 
Britain date back to 1818, when a number of practicing engineers 
in England formed themselves into a society. Later, in 1828, this 
Society was incorporated by Royal Charter under the name of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. The purpose and aims of the 
Society as set forth in the charter have already been referred 
to in these remarks. 


Many Societies have been formed since that time, having as 
their object the advancement of particular branches of engineer- 
ing endeavour, but the Institution of Civil Engineers adheres 
to the purposes set out in its original charter and continues to 
admit to its ranks any Engineer who is adequately trained and 
experienced in the design and execution of any works or machin- 
ery instrumental in the application of sources of Power for the 
benefit and convenience of mankind. 


To name but a few of the organizations that sprang to life in 
Great Britain and Ireland in the latter part of last Century, 
there might be cited:—The Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
headed by George Stephenson of Locomotive fame; The Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, and the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
Numerous other more or less local societies were organized in 
Great Britain and Ireland for the advancement of the Science 
of Engineering. 

Similar progress was being made in many of the other countries 
of the world and a glance at the situation in the United States 
may be of interest to our listeners. In 1852 the American Society 
of Civil Engineers was incorporated by an Act of the Legisla- 
ture of New York State. It has followed the same practice as 
the British Institution, and admits Engineers from various fields 
of Engineering. Its membership has grown to about 14,000. 


Numerous other organizations have been founded, but nearely 
all confine themselves to some particular field of Engineering. 
Two of the strongest are the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

The Engineers of Canada also felt the urge to organize 
Societies and Institutes for the advancement of knowledge in 
Engineering Science. In 1874 the first Land Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion was formed in Manitoba, but for some unknown reason it 
hibernated until 1880, when it was re-organized and incorpo- 
rated as a Provincial Land Surveyors Association in 1881. The 
Quebec Land Surveyors’ Association was incorporated the fol- 
lowing year, Ontario in 1886, followed by the other three Western 
Provinces and the Dominion Land Surveyors’ Association be- 
tween 1905 and 1910. 


In 1887 the practicing Engineers of Canada were duly incor- 
porated by Federal Act as the Canadian Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, but from the beginning accepted properly trained and 
qualified engineers, irrespective of the particular branch of 
Engineering they followed. In 1918 the name of the Society was 
changed to “The Engineering Institute of Canada” in the hope 
that the new name would be all-embracing. Attempts have been 
made to organize other engineering societies covering particu- 
jar phases of Engineering, but with the exception of the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, founded in 1898, little 
progress has been made. 


The primary object of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers, 
later known as The Engineering Institute of Canada, has been 
the advancement and interchange of Engineering knowledge. It 
was early felt that the public should be protected against the 
practice of Engineering by persons who were not properly quali- 
fied. Partial attempts to prevent such unqualified persons from 
practicing Engineering were made in the Provinces of Quebec 
and Manitoba by the passing of enabling legislation in these 
two Provinces. Finally about 1920, the Engineering Institute 
of Canada took an active part in securing legislation leading to 
the establishment of Associations of Professional Engineers in 
each of the Provinces of the Dominion. The purpose of such 
organizations was for the protection of the public against the 
practice of Engineering by persons not properly qualified. Ad- 
mission to the Provincial Associations and to the Institute is 
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based on training and education and no one is excluded there- 
from who can meet the necessary qualifications. 

Strange as it may seem, while the past has seen the growth 
of numerous diversified Engineering Associations and Societies, 
the present tendency is towards co-ordination of these smaller 
groups into one central body, with divisions or sections dealing 
with specialized classes of Engineering Science. 


Broadcast No. 1, Part II 


THE TRAINING OF AN ENGINEER 


E. P. FetTHERSTONHAUGH 


Dean of the Faculty of Engineering and Architecture 
University of Manitoba 


You have just been hearing something of the history of the 
enginering profession and of the organization of engineering 
societies, and perhaps a question has arisen in your minds as to 
the kind of training which a young man should undergo to pre- 
pare himself for a career in the field of engineering. 

There is an old saying that an engineer is a man who can 
do for one dollar what anyone else can do for two. There is a 
good deal of truth in this saying, as the engineer’s work is largely 
made up of the economical application of scientific principles. 


He stands in the practice of his profession midway between 
the scientist and the mechanic. Although he need not be a 
highly trained scientific research specialist nor a skilled mechanic, 
he should know enough of the sciences and of mechanical processes 
to use them in designing structures or machines in which they 
are applied, in such a way that the mechanic or the contractor 
can follow his plans, and that the resulting product of his work 
will be the most economical and suitable one for its purpose. 


But the engineer is not always a designer. His functions vary 
greatly, and by reason of their wide scope his training must be 
correspondingly broad. 


He is frequently the co-ordinator of the work of others, and 
must understand his fellow men and,know how to deal with 
them, whether they be his clients, customers of his company, 
other engineers, contractors, skilled tradesmen, or labourers. He 
must also be able to see and understand the point of view of 
the men who finance engineering undertakings, or the govern- 
ment officials under whose departments they are carried on. He 
must study the needs of the community he serves and be ready 
and able to advise on the economic aspects of its public utilities. 


An important attribute of a well trained engineer is his ability 
to speak convincingly. He should also be able to write a report 
or specification in accurate and simple language so that his mean- 
ing cannot be misunderstood. As he advances in his profession 


‘an engineer will often be called on to address boards of directors, 


city councils, and in some cases, meetings of ratepayers, or share- 
holders whose money is at stake in proposed undertakings. Under 
thesé circumstances his knowledge of the facts should be com- 
plete, and his purpose one of complete honesty, but these are 
frequently quite inadequate if the engineer is not able to express 
himself clearly and accurately. 


The training of the engineer is largely suggested by a con- 
sideration of these circumstances. But training is of little avail 
unless the young man who undergoes the training has certain 
natural endowments as a foundation. Integrity, determination, 
an interest in mathematics and science, imagination and a good 
memory, are among these desirable characteristics. 

Assuming that a young man has a reasonable share of these 
natural endowments and a desire to do engineering work, the 
first essential in his training is a good general school education 
leading to a final matriculation course including English, a 
language, mathematics, physics and chemistry. 

With this foundation his training may proceed at a university 
and in the field of practical experience. 

The first two years of university work are in most engineer- 
ing colleges confined to fundamentals—mathematics, the basic 
sciences (physics and chemistry), draughting and surveying with 
just sufficient insight into the real engineering studies, to serve 
aS an introduction to the more technical subjects of the later 
years. 

At the beginning of the third year of his university course a 
decision must be made as to the special branch of engineering 
to be taken up, as different courses are followed in the final two 
years. 
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The most general branch of engineering is that known as civil 
engineering, but from this parent branch have sprung mechanical, 
electrical, mining and chemical engineering. 

Certain courses of study of the third and fourth years are taken 
by all engineering students, but differentiation between the 
branches takes place to some extent in the third year and to a 
fairly large extent in the final year of the university course. 


The civil engineer will specialize on structural design, high- 
ways, railway engineering, and municipal engineering. The min- 
ing engineer on geology, ore dressing, assaying and methods of 
mining, the mechanical engineer on power plants and machine 
design, heating and ventilation and industrial organization, the 
electrical engineer on electrical circuits and machinery, on electric 
lighting and electric traction, on radio and high voltage trans- 
mission, and the chemical engineer on chemistry and chemical 
and electrochemical processes with specific reference to the 
engineering methods of applying them on an industrial scale. 


At the University of Manitoba provision is made for com- 
plete courses of instruction in two of these branches—civil and 
electrical engineering. Students desiring to take courses in 
mechanical or mining engineering may take the first two years 
at the University of Manitoba and the final two years at other 
institutions; it is necessary, however, for students of chemical 
engineering to make the transfer after one year at the University 
of Manitoba. 

Although university courses provide for practical work in the 
field, and in the laboratory and draughting room it is very neces- 
sary for an engineer to gain experience in actual contact with 
construction, manufacturing and the operation of public utilties. 
For this reason it is essential that he take advantage of the op- 
portunities afforded by his summer vacations between university 
sessions to secure work of an engineering character whenever 
possible. 

To state that an engineer’s training is complete at the end of 
his four years’ course at the university would be misleading. His 
training and education will continue throughout his life, and the 
more he takes advantage of every opportunity of enhancing his 
knowledge of the craft the greater will his value be as an 
engineer. Such opportunities are afforded by systematic reading 
of the engineering magazines, by active membership in profes- 
sional societies, and by close study of the engineering methods 
used by others. 

Let us now look for a few minutes into the relation of the 
engineer to the public. You have already heard of the contri- 
butions to the advance of civilization made by the engineers of 
past ages, and you have heard that the education and training 
of an engineer is on a par with that of other professions. Speak- 
ing generally the public is aware that great engineering accom- 
plishments are being carried out for the benefit of humanity, 
but to few of them is even the name of one great engineer 
known, much less his accomplishments. 

The lack of public recognition of his work is something that 
puzzles the engineer, as he finds so much of interest in it him- 
self. This is perhaps something that is inseparable from the 
profession’s relation to the public, and it is doubtful if it can be 
changed. 

One reason is probably that his services are usually rendered 
to large corporations and to governments, whereas the services 
of other professions are rendered to the individual. The indi- 
vidual is therefore interested in the work of the doctor and 
the lawyer, but the engineer operates in a sphere with which, 
generally speaking, the public is not familiar. 

Occasionally there is something of a spectacular nature that 
furnishes a newspaper headline and the engineer flashes like a 
meteor into a moment of brilliance, only to fade again into the 
oblivion of night as he proceeds with his unseen and unsung 


routine. 

Such a moment of publicity was given the engineer in a New 
York paper in January last. A short circuit had occurred in a 
power station which demoralized subway and elevator Service, 
put out traffic signals, and street lights, and disrupted a multi- 
plicity of services depending on electric power. 

Commenting on this breakdown, one of the daily papers said: 
“How utterly dependent we are on the engineers! They and 
the scientists hold us in the hollow of their hand. . . . They 
constitute a new ruling class. Destroy them and the country 
would be laid low. Disease would decimate us, transportation 
would be impossible, telephone and telegraph would be silent, 
starvation would stalk in the cities, factories would stand idle. 

. When the lights go out, we become aware of our rulers.” 

Such recognition is perhaps amusing for its exaggerated 
language, but it serves to emphasize the magnitude of the 
engineer’s responsibility for everlasting vigilance in maintaining 
the public services uninterrupted. 

Rudyard Kipling has had a vision of this aspect of the duties 
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of the engineering profession as expressed in his poem entitled 
“The Sons of Martha,” which I will quote in part: 


It is their care in all the ages 

To take the buffet and cushion the shock. 
It is their care that the gear engages 

It is their care that the switches lock. 

It is their care that the wheels run truly, 
It is their care to embark and entrain 
Tally, transport and deliver duly 

The sons of Mary by land and main. 


They say to mountains “Be ye removed” 
They say to the lesser floods “Be dry” 
Under their rods are the rocks reproved 
They are not afraid of that which is high. 
Then do the hill tops shake to the summit 
Then is the bed of the deep laid bare 

That the sons of Mary may overcome it 


Pleasantly sleeping, and unaware. 


In the course of his practice, the engineer of necessity becomes 
familiar with many questions of political interest, particularly 
with the need for public utilities, their construction, operation, 
maintenance and their financial and labour problems. Fer this 
reason the services of engineers in governing bodies are becom- 
ing more and more in demand. They bring to the problems of 
government a direct and logical point of view and method of 
attack which contrasts favourably with the roundabout methods 
frequently used in government circles. A conspicuous example 
of this tendency is furnished in the recent appointment of an ex- 
perienced engineer to organize and head the new Dominion Gov- 
ernment Department of Transport. A recent press comment on 
this reorganization states: 

“There is some reason to believe, in fact, that the creation of 
the Department of Transport makes it compulsory for all future 
administrations to include a trained engineer in the cabinet. This 
requirement in itself should have a tendency to improve the aver- 
age quality of future cabinets.” 

There is one other aspect of the relation of the public to the 
engineer to which I think attention may well be drawn. There 
are many industries and municipal governments whose resources 
do not warrant the engagement of an engineer as a permanent 


- member of their staffs. 


In former years there were a number of firms of consulting 
engineers whose services were available to such bodies in their 
engineering problems. These firms had nothing to sell and their 
advice was unbiased and given entirely in the interests of their 
clients. They would investigate and report on the necessity for 
new projects, and if their clients decided to proceed they would 
prepare all necessary plans and specifications, report on the 
tenders and finally supervise the purchase of equipment and all 
construction work until the project was completed. 

The tendency in recent years has been for such bodies to rely 
to such an extent on manufacturers’ catalogues or on the advice 
of local so-called, practical men, that the volume of work for 
the consulting engineer has decreased almost to the vanishing 
point, except in very large communities. This is regrettable as 
the consulting engineer is a valuable member of any community. 
The remedy for this condition lies with the public, as represented 
by its governing bodies and its industrial organizations, who can 
revive the profession of consulting engineering by insisting on 
having an independent engineer’s advice on their engineering 
problems. 

I will conclude by a quotation from Mr. Vincent Massey, who 
wrote in May, 1936: 

“Canada in a very special way, may be considered the child of 
modern engineering. The growth of land, sea, and air transport - 
during the last half century, and, above all. the use of hydro- 
electric power in recent years. have made it possible to build 
from the scattered colonies of British North America one of the 
foremost industrial nations of the world.” 
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Concerning 
Engineers 


By BOAKE CARTER 


Reprint from the Shreveport (La.) Journal 


Now, the engineering profession is a clubby and clannish 
profession. Its members don’t talk, nor do they play politics, 
by and large. But every so often—maybe every quarter to half 
a century—the engineers bestir themselves. And when _ they 
do, the face of America changes, 

The engineers of America,, mechanical, marine, civil, chemical, 
efficiency, sanitary, electrical, communications and all others, have 
concluded that the direction of American domestic economy must 
change its course. 

The politicians may think they direct the destinies of America. 
The bankers may think their word is final. But they are both 
helpless and useless—without the engineers of the United States. 

American industrial life for 50 years has been centralizing. This 
was caused by development of two things: Communication and 
transportation. The engineers developed both. The engineers 
were the ones who decreed centralization for American industry. 

And as a result, huge industrial centers sprang up in the nation— 
New York, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco. Production centered in these spots, drawing thither huge 
masses of people. The engineer encouraged this, because he felt 
duplication of capital investment could be avoided, great savings 
made and finished products distributed throughout the country. 

But centralization of industry was seized upon for exploitation 
by financiers and bankers. The engineers warned them not to 
centralize beyond a certain point, lest savings be turned into 
losses. At this time the engineers were helpless to stop the growth 
of unsound monopolies, for the bankers controlled all the money. 
The engineers were simply the tools providing the technical brains. 

Today all is changed. The engineer can finance himself directly 
by going to the public, short-circuiting the banker. The engineer 
is wasting no time in getting work. He has seen how super- 
centralization tended to eliminate all competition. He has seen 
how industries have dealt unjustly with labor, forced into it by 
their greed for supercentralization. He has seen how the govern- 
ment has centralized also, piling bureau upon bureau to cope with 
centralization of industry. 

The engineers have seen the grim spectacle of 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed for seven years now. They have seen costs go up into a 
mountain of losses, greater and greater congestion of housing, in- 
creased rents and living costs and general discontent spread. 

So the engineers of America who have seen the prostitution of 
their handiwork of the last 50 years, have decreed America’s 
industrial life must be decentralized. And since no industrialist, 
no banker, no investor, will make a move without first seeking 
the advice of the engineer. what the engineers decree shall be 
America’s mechanized trend for the next 50 years goes—and the 
bankers, the politicians, Roosevelt, his successors, will follow, 
whether they like it or not. They can’t help do otherwise, for 
without the engineer they can not function. 

The South is one great segment to which the engineers are 
looking, to spread industrialism in America in the great drive to 
decentralize to save America from collapse. And they'll do it, 
regardless of who is in the White House. 


(Copyright, Ledger Syndicate). 


WHO MOVED? WHERE? 


It will be necessary hereafter to charge 25 cents 
plus handling charge of 10¢ for each back issue of 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER to those who fail to advise 
of their change of address. Your Post Office will 
furnish you with a printed post card from 22-B 
which should be addressed to National Society of 
Professional Engineers, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., a month prior to the time you 
expect to receive mail at the new address. 
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Current Opinion 


Dear Editor : 

Have you noted that President Alexander Hutchinson, 
of the Pennsylvania Society of Professional Engineers, 
demonstrated recently that there are practical ways of 
helping one another here and now? : 

The State Secretary, T. W. Battin, addressed postal 
cards to the membership advising that there were certain 
jobs for engineers available in President Hutchinson’s 
organization. 

This is an effective demonstration of our sincerity and 
it is ACTION, which is by far much more important than 
some of our speeches and resolutions. It is what we do 
on the other 363 days of the year that adds up to what 
we may talk about at the convention that counts! 

WILLARD S. CoNLON, 
Executive Secretary, 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 


President Hutchinson’s letter follows: 
“Dear Engineer : 

I expect to have additional employment for several 
party chiefs, instrument men and draftsmen in civil 
engineering work, particularly surveys for construct- 
ing sewers and streets. 

I am writing to ask that you refer to your friends 
who may be available, requesting that they com- 
municate with my office.” 


ART AND HIGHWAYS 
From the Philadelphia Bulletin 


ENGINEERS do not appreciate beauty, in the view of some of 
the artists who object to a contemplated highway improvement in 
the vicinity of New Hope on the ground that elimination of 
the kinks in the present right-of-way and proposed partial reloca- 
tions would rob the winding road of picturesqueness. 

That may be doubted. The work of engineers has made acces- 
sible to millions some of the world’s most beautiful scenery, here 
and abroad, without defacing it. Art passes upon modern bridge 
designs and approves them. Any tourist could name a dozen such 
structures that delight the eye. Engineering has opened the 
wonders of the national parks to the populace. In working its 
marvels it has grace as its handmaiden. 

It is quite possible to combine beauty with utility; the thing is 
done every day; it doubtless can be done in dealing with the high- 
way from Lahaska to New Hope. But it is a sad fact that no 
matter how scenic this route may be, being part of a main artery 
it will be traveled very largely by persons who never see anything 
by the roadside but a traffic light, a stop sign or a policeman. It 
is sometimes difficult to gratify such persons with provision for 
speed while preserving natural beauty for those who will look at 
it; but engineers are capable of doing it. 

(The above editorial was received through the kindness of Engineer George 
Geyer, a Philadelphia member of N. S. P. E.) 


EDITORIAL 


From the Pittsburgh Engineer 


How would you like to live your whole life in a condition such 
that you could see, hear and hold communion with only those 
persons who are totally unlike yourself in aims, ambitions, prob- 
lems, hopes, ideals, ethics, and manner of obtaining a livelihood? 

Under such conditions would not the tedium of existence be 
unbearable ? 

In contrast, communion with kindred spirits bathes the soul, 
cleanses the ego and brings a new joy to the process of living. 

Several members of this Chapter broke the ennui of their exist- 
ence by attending the very successful meeting of Pymatuning Lake 
on July 23. New acquaintances were made and the circumference 
of the circle of friendship was materially enlarged. Truly, all the 
desiderata of the previous paragraph were achieved. 

Now, the benefits to be derived from such meetings are directly 
proportional to the number of kindred spirits communed with. 
Therefore, it doesn’t take an Einstein to demonstrate that the 
coming conventions to be held in Pittsburgh, conjointly, by the 
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Pennsylvania Society and the National Society of Professional 
Engineers will afford the maximum of opportunity for engineers 
from all over the nation to repeat and enlarge our experience of 
Pymatuning Lake. 

If the reader happens to be one without the circle of this Chapter, 
why not prove to yourself that this opportunity is a real one. 
Forget, for a while, the minutiae of your professional activities and 
come to Pittsburgh for the Convention. Dates are October 17, 
18 and 19. 

Dwicut CoveL. 


CAN’T SOMETHING BE DONE? 


Dear Editor: 
Below is a copy of a letter addressed to me, which, as the 
body of it was multigraphed (so skillfully that it was hard to 
detect it was not typed), has evidently been distributed broadcast 
by mail to a large number of professional engineers. 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
(Patent and Trademark Practice Exclusively) 
Washington, D. C. 

“Mr. Harry E. Harris, 

229 Thorn St., 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dear Mr. Harris: 

Is there any earthly reason why you and I can’t work together 
to very definite mutual advantage, just as I am working with 
other engineers ? 

First of all, you, as an engineer, are in constant touch with 
mechanically and inventively inclined men or with manufacturers 
whose problems involve either the protection of new products or 
the protection of improvements in methods of manufacture. You 
know these people. You work with them. Often enough, un- 
doubtedly, you require either through direct contact yourself or 
through some attorney, the services of a Registered Patent Lawyer 
located here in Washington near the Patent Office. 

I am so situated. 

I, on the other hand, frequently am consulted by clients, in- 
ventors, who need the services of an engineering organization to 
help them work out problems of design, construction, cost, manu- 
facture and all the other mechanical problems attendant upon 
the development and production of a new invention. 

In connection with any business which you can refer to me, I 
offer you a highly profitable division of fee arrangement which is 
as follows: 

For a prior art search on most inventions, the fee is $10, of 
which amount you as the forwarding associate in the case would 
retain $4.00 or 40%. 

Your portion of the fee in connection with the preparation of 
the application papers and the prosecution of the application to a 
— before the Examiner of the Patent Office would be one- 
third. 

If by chance the client deals direct with me, but has neverthe- 
less been put in touch with me through you, I refund to you your 
portion of the fees just the same. 

This business is profitable to engineers, I know from experi- 
ence. I have served a number of engineering organizations. 

And as stated before, I am more than glad, whenever occasion 
arises, to throw business their way when my clients need such 
assistance, as they frequently do. When I am instrumental in 
helping an engineering organization to make a new contact, I 
myself do not seek any fee. I am satisfied with my share of the 
fees from whatever patent business may arise. 

That I am qualified to serve you is evidenced by the fact that 
I am now representing not only engineering organizations but 
several large corporations, a number of out-of-Washington patent 
attorneys and likewise attorneys in general practice as well as in- 
dividual inventors. My experience has been broad, covering many 
arts, and likewise extensive. I have been engaged intensively 
in patent and trademark practice for a period of over thirty-five 
years. During that time I have handled thousands of cases in all 
of their ramifications, including not only prior art searches, prep- 
aration and prosecution of patent applications, but likewise Ap- 
peals, Interferences, Validity Searches and Reports, Assignments 
and every other phase of legal service relating to the protection 
of the interests of an inventor. 

Irrespective of the nature of the service for which you engage 
me on behalf of a client. I can assure you of competent, skilled 
attention and prompt personal cooperation. 

As a member of the Bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia and the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, I can 
practice before any bar which might have jurisdiction over a 
patent or trademark case. 

On the enclosed index card, which I hope you will be sure to 
place in your files for ready reference, I have set forth my name 
and qualifications as a reminder of my presence here close to the 
Patent Office and my desire to be of service to you. It is my 
hope that you will have occasion to refer to this card frequently. 
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Unless you already have a satisfactory patent connection here in 
Washington, we have something to gain by cooperation. May I 
hear from you? 
Cordially yours, 
Signature” 


It may well be seriously doubted that this method of soliciting 
business is approved by the code of ethics of the Bars of the 
different Courts to which the solicitor claims membership or by 
the American Bar Association. 

It certainly is against the ethics, practice and honor of the 
Engineering Profession and. of our Professional Societies for a 
Professional Engineer to accept such split fees, rebates, or com- 
missions at his client’s expense. 

Is it not a slander upon our profession to state that some en- 


' gineers have found such a “business” “profitable?” That’ he 


claims to have “served a number of engineering organizations?” 
Can not some action be taken to dissuade ill advised persons 
from making such flagrant propositions to members of our pro- 
fession ? 
Sincerely, 
HARRY E. HARRIS. 


Open Forum 


FROM OUR FRIENDS ACROSS THE SEA 


Dear Editcr: : 
I have pleasure in enclosing circular and leaflet issued by my 
Council to Engineers in Ireland on the Ist. instant, with the 
object of bringing home to the Engineers the necessity for unity 

in the profession in order to promote Registration. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. G. CHARLETON, 
Secretary 


CUMANN NA nINNEALTOIRI 
(THE ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION) 
1/3 Westmoreland St. 
Dublin. 
Ist. September, 1938. 
TO THE ENGINEERS WHO ARE NON-MEMBERS OF 
CUMANN NA nINNEALTOIRI 

We have taken the liberty of addressing you in several com- 
munications during the past eighteen months, but so tar have 
not been successful in enlisting your support on behalf of Cumann 
Na _nInnealtoiri. 

You will, no doubt, wonder why we continue to send you 
advertising circulars with methodical regularity every three months, 
while for some cause you find yourself unable to offer any com- 
ment on our activities. 

The reason is simple. This Council has a deep founded con- 
fidence in the fundamental purpose of the Association, and knows 
that the work of bringing home to every Engineer in the country, 
its aims and objects, is a task which must be characterized above 
all things by perseverance. 2 

It has been our experience that the issue of each circular has 
resulted in a steady growth of membership and it is true, con- 
sidering the very small number of circulars which have been 
returned due to errors of address, that practically no Engineer 
in Ireland is now unaware that there exists an Association, gov- 
erned democratically, truly representative, and with its simple 
object of raising the status of the Engineering Profession. 

We therefore continue to address you because we feel that, 
as an Engineer you have the interest of the Profession at heart. 

We know that, if you think our work is enhancing the status 
of the Profession, you will ultimately become a Member; we 
know that if you think our work is injuring the profession you 
will feel obliged to protest, to criticize and indicate to us where 
you consider we are wrong, and finally we know that if you take 
no action whatsoever, and persist in taking no action that you 
cannot claim to have the interests of the profession truly at heart. 

In Ireland today, there is danger of the Engineer losing his 
group consciousness. Every day he is becoming recognized as 
the servant of public, and governmental bodies: he may be a 
Clerk of Works, a housing Inspector, a Civil Servant, an ES.B. 
Official, and described as anything and everything but what he is 
—An Engineer, belonging to the Engineering Profession, with 
obligations to his fellow Engineers within that Profession. 

Our technical Societies have had a measure of success in keeping 
alive the common bond of the Profession, but no technical Society © 
on account of the diversity of specialties is representative of the 
Engineering Profession, and none embraces even as much as 35% 
of the Engineers in Ireland. 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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OF LEARNING 
(The tallest schoolhouse in the world, rising to a 
height of 42 stories or 535 feet). 


For the Fourth Annual Convention 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


October 17, 18 and 19 
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THE GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE BRIDGE 


The Pyramid of Cheops 


By LEOPOLD LEITNER 


Reprinted from AMERICAN ENGINEER, June, 1932. 


While the subject of archaeology was being developed 
there existed much speculation about the most widely 
known structures of the ancient world—the pyramids of 
Egypt. This speculation was greatly fostered by eminent 
scientists. People were not satisfied to regard the pyra- 
mids merely as burial places; they were looking for some 
hidden meaning behind the outward forms of these colos- 
sal monuments. Each Divine Revelation was drawn in 
when earthly explanations seemed insufficient. The study 
of archaeology has rid itself of these outgrowths, but 
many of them have remained in the minds of laymen. 

The pyramid of Cheops at Gizeh, commonly called the 
“great pyramid,” always seemed to have a unique posi- 
tion among the others. It does differ from them in one 
respect : it was more accurately built than the remainder 
of them. In addition, it has some accidental character- 
istics which made it a fertile soil for those looking for 
mystical explanations ; it was built almost exactly on the 
30th circle of latitude; its dimensions have some peculi- 
arities ; the mummy of the Pharaoh was not in the sarcop- 
hagus, nor was the cover of the sarcophagus found. 

Mr. L. Borchardt, noted Egyptologist, in a lecture de- 
livered before the Hither-Asiatic-Egyptian Society at 
Berlin in 1922 (also published in pamphlet form: “Gegen 
die Zahlenmystic an der grossen Pyramide bei Gize’’) 
gives the principal points of the controversy and offers a 
rational explanation. What follows is mainly taken from 
this lecture. 

It is true that the top of the pyramid is only a little 
more than one minute south of the 30th degree of latitude, 
but on the other hand, all the pyramids of that time were 
built not far from it. The pyramids were built near 
the palaces of the Pharaohs so that they could conveniently 
view the progress of the work. The first one to build 
selected the best location, a place of high elevation in the 
valley, so as to make the structure appear big. The next 
Pharaoh had to take a less favorable place. Mr. Borch- 
ardt believes that the Pharaohs even changed their resi- 
dences and moved to places where they found a more 
favorable location for their pyramid. The site of the 
pyramid of Cheops was selected with that point in view; 
it was built on the most favorable location. It happened 
to be near the 30th circle of latitude. But the Egyptians 
did not know it; we have no reason to believe that they 
were able to measure latitudes. 

More interesting are the geometrical characteristics of 
the pyramid. If we strike a circle with the height of the 
pyramid as a radius, the circumference of this circle is 
nearly equal to the perimeter of the base of the pyramid. 
To be sure there is a difference but the difference is 
rather small. On the other hand, the ratio of one-half of 
the base of the pyramid to the height of one of the sides 
is almost the same as the height of this side to the sum 
of this height and half the base; in other words, one- 
half of the base is the smaller, and the height of the side 
the larger distance of a line divided almost according to 
the “golden ratio.” The error again is very small. Of 
course, both cases could not hold true at the same time. 
and since the discrepancy from the actual condition is 
very small in either case, two “schools” formed one of 
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them maintaining that the Egyptians knew the exact value 
of “——,” the other that they knew about the “golden 
ratio.” 

Mr. Borchardt does not belong to either; but he gives 
us a solution of the problem. He explains how the Egyp- 
tians measured vertical angles. In the “mathematical 
papyrus” of the British Museum some problems relating 
to pyramids are worked out; the data of the problems 
and also the answers are given. One problem, for ex- 
ample, consists of getting the angle of inclination of the 
sides by having given the base length and the height of the 
pyramid. The angles are given in measures of length, 
in “hands,” to be more exact (1 Egyptian yard=7 hands 
=28 fingers). It is evident from these problems that 
the Egyptians measured vertical angles by what we would 
call the “cotangent” of the angle. The side opposite was 
always understood to be 7 hands, and to denote the size 
of the angle they gave the side adjacent in hands. It ts 
quite logical that in order to simplify their calculations, 
they did not use complicated figures for the adjacent side ; 
they expressed it in whole numbers and simple fractions. 

Looking at the pyramid of Cheops in the light of this 
knowledge, we find that the vertical angles of the sides are 
equal to 5%4 hands Egyptian measure. We may add that 
this figure is just about midway between the figures we 
would get from the other two assumptions. In other 
words, if the Egyptian architect had had the circle theory 
in mind, he would have had to use a “cotangent” = 5.4979 
hands, and with the “golden ratio” a “cotangent” = 
5.5032 hands. We can see that this is merely a geo- 
metrical coincidence. 

Another theory claims that the volume of the sarcopha- 
gus, inclusive of the cover, is the standard of the old 
English quarter (volume of sarcophagus = 4 English 
quarters). The Egyptian builder accordingly wanted to 
perpetuate this measure in the volume of the sarcophagus. 

The Egyptian had an ingenious method of closing a 
sarcophagus; once it was closed it could not be opened 
again, unless it was destroyed. It had the shape of a 
box, one vertical side of which was lower than the other 
three. The three higher sides were bevelled on the in- 
side and the cover was shaped to fit these bevels. The 
sarcophagus was closed by pushing the cover over it just 
like we do with a drawer. The cover could not be lifted 
off on account of the bevels. To prevent it from being 
pulled out again, round holes were cut into the lower 
vertical side of the sarcophagus into which plugs dropped 
from corresponding holes in the cover when it was in a 
closed position. The holes in the cover did not pass 
through its entire thickness. They were on the inside and 
nothing could be seen on top. 

It has been mentioned before that the cover of the 
sarcophagus of Cheops was not found, and it can be 
judged that it was not broken up by intruders. That led 
to the idea that the sarcophagus was really intended to be 
a standard measure. The answer is that the sarcophagus, 
as it stands, is made like other sarcophagi; it has the three 
higher vertical sides with the inside bevels, it has the 
holes in the lower vertical side; in short, everything is 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Relationship of the Missouri Society to the National Society 


of Professional Engineers 


By CLARENCE E. BARDSLEY, Professor of Hydraulic Engineering, Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy and National 
Vice President, National Society of Professional Engineers 


Address at Annual Convention of the Missousi Society of Professional Engineers at Jefferson City, Mo. in July 


The key-note of this convention is professional rather than tech- 
nical engineering. We as engineers, whatever the classification 
may be: mechanical, civil, electrical, mining, and the other 
branches, have contributed to what modern civilization is today 
with its speeded modes of transportation, communication, the 
harnessing of the national waters, and sanitary modes of living, 
do demand a voice in the administration of these benefactions to 
civilization, and a proper recognition of our achievements. 

Whether the egg existed before the goose or the goose before 
the egg is debatable; and in like manner it might be debated 
whether the fundamental ideas of our societies of Professional 
Engineers were national or originated in the State Societies, 
such as ours. No doubt we are working on a summation of pro- 
fessional ideals and standards from both sources. 

The National Society, as has already been stated, is a federa- 
tion of State Societies whose affiliation is contingent upon the 
restriction of their membership to licensed Professional Engineers 
in accordance with the laws of the States, where such laws exist, 
fills the same position in the Engineering Profession as does the 
bar and medical associations in those professions. The National 
Society acts essentially as a guiding and coordinating agency in 
national affairs. It promotes and assists in the establishing of 
State Societies. It acts as a clearing house on recommendations 
for state license laws. It publishes a monthly coordinating and 
unifying organ giving a resume of the activities of the several state 
societies, the problems confronting the National Society in Wash- 
ingion, D. C., and other places, and carries well written papers 
of a social rather than technical nature. This publication is the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

Thus the general organization of the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers at the present time is made up of twenty- 
three State Societies—each member State Society having complete 
autonomy—a self-contained unit which stands on its own feet— 
operated by its own revenues received from dues of its own 
members. Each State Society elects a Director to the National 
Society. These directors meet in the National Capital regularly 
on the call of the National President of the Society, who now is 
Engineer Arthur V. Sheridan, member of the Plan Commission 
for the city of New York. The offices of the National Society are 
housed in a suite of rooms in the National Press Building in 
downtown Washington, D. C., about three blocks from the White 
House. Upon visiting the National Office last January I noticed 
as I passed down the hall from the elevator that many societies 
in the various walks of life have their national offices in this 
building, just a stone’s throw from the Executive Mansion. I am 
happy to know that our national office is so close to the origin 
of the political measures that shape our National welfare. These 
offices have all the appointments of a modern business office. There 
is a warmth of hospitality surrounding the national office. Engi- 
neer Willard S. Conlon is the National Executive Secretary, most 
of you personally know him. The President, directors and other 
officers at the stated business meetings at national headquarters 
conduct the Society’s business, fix its budget, and determine its 
policies. The National officers are elected annually at the con- 
vention, which is sponsored and is under the auspices of one of 
the state societies. The next convention will be held on October 
17, 18 and 19th in Pittsburgh and will be under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania State Society of Professional Engineers. As at 
most conventions, bids are received from some of the state societies 
for the next annual convention a year hence. We might_be think- 
ing ahead to the time when we shall give the National Convention 
an invitation to come to Missouri. The State Society Secretary 
collects both State and National dues and sends the National dues, 
which are $4.00 per year, to the National Secretary. These 
National dues of course go. toward the running expenses of the 
national office and toward the national publication, THE AMERICAN 
ENGINEER. 

The National Society extends to you a most cordial welcome 
to membership in the National Society of Professional Engineers, 
of which you are a member by virtue of your membership in the 
Missouri State Society of Professional Engineers. The good alone 
you will receive from THE AMERICAN ENGINEER is worth the 
National dues. 

The father of the Missouri Society is none other than our 
jovial friend and fellow Missouri Professional Engineer, Prof. 
Joe Beaty Butler, of the School of Mines. Following closely in 
his shoes is our President, Engineer (Professor ) E. W. Carlton, 
and no other word fits him better than the “main ram-rod” of this 
State Society. There is no end to his vigilance in the adminis- 
tration and building up of the Missouri Society. He is also a 
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strong boos.er of the National Society as he has already stated 
to you on several occasions. The speaker was the first Secretary 
Treasurer of this State Society. As you all know, the secretary- 
ship is now in the able hands of Engineer Wm. H. McDill, whom 
we affectionately call “Mac”. 

On the National Board in addition to filling the office of Vice- 
President I am Chairman of the Committee on Professional Re- 
lations. This duty involves promotion of the general welfare of 
the National Society among the member state societies, and to see 
that professional practices are held high among the entire mem- 
bership, and on all occasions to sponsor a feeling of good will 
among the several professions of these United States. 

It is the p!an and desire of the National Society that the State 
Society have active local chapters throughout the state, first pos- 
sibly by districts, and still further subdivisions in the counties 
where concentrations of engineers will support the plan, cor- 
responding to the political representation in the Legislature. I am 
happy to say that the Mssouri State Society is following this 
plan commensurate as the membership in the State Society aug- 
ments sufficiently in a particular section of the State to organize 
a local chapter. Chapter No. 1 was organized a few months ago 
at Rolla, where there is a possible concentration of fifty engineers 
now employed in the School of Mines, local government and state 
engineering agencies, and private practice. Chapter No. 2 closely 
followed here in Jefferson City, centered around the highway 
group. Then another at Macon. Other local chapters will be 
organized during the fall in this state. 

Basicly the National Society of Professional Engineers is in body 
with the several State Societies and their local County Chapters. 
Our society is in reality organized in the reverse order of most 
of the other engineering societies. The power is at the bottom 
and so clase to the membership that every member has a voice in 
its affairs, and can make an official contact with his representa- 
tive or senator in the legislature. We are thus more interested in 
our own state political affairs and we are a great deal more 
effective in utimately gaining recognition through properly guided 
legislation. 

In conclusion let me say: United we stand; Join the Missouri 
and National Society of Professional Engineers and profit by the 
successes of Engineering Registration Laws in 39 other States. 
Let us hope for that Utopia or chimerical ideal: “There are four 
learned professions: Professional Engineers, the Ministry, Medi- 
cine, and the Law.” 


CONGRATULATIONS, CLEVELAND! 


“T received the copy of The Cleveland Engineer this morning 


- and have read it from cover to cover and want to hasten to ex- 


press my appreciation for the fine approach you have made in the 
interest of the Cleveland Society of Professional Engineers and 
also to place the problems of the professional engineer properly 
before the public. . . 
Perry T. Foro, Past President, 
Ohio Society of Professional Engineers. 


. - It is good in appearance, newsy and brightly written— 
nothing dull about it and altogether creditable.” 
Frank C. Totes, Past President. 


. 


. your periodical, through the fine way you set up the 
contents, will do more to keep up a healthy interest among Cleve- 
land engineers than by any other means. 

“There can be no complaint that members, who do not attend 
meetings, are not kept informed in detail of what is being done by 
the Society . 

A. S. Forster, Secretary, 
Toledo Society of Professional Engineers. 


“Congratulations to you and the officers of the Cleveland So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. 
“I appreciated greatly The Cleveland Engineer and trust that you 
will continue to forward copies to this office.” 
Witarp S. Conton, Executive Secretary, 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 
The Editorial Staff appreciate the above comments and hope to 


continue to wear the same size hats. 
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Annual Report of President, New York State 


; Society of Professional Engineers, Inc. 


By ALFRED E. ROCHE, President, Year 1938 


Upon my elevation to the presidency, I found a well 
organized Society in good financial condition, with a con- 
stantly increasing membership, a well sustained name for 
promptness of action in legislative matters, a Society 
capable of promoting and developing the Profession of 
Engineering. 

We are incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York. We are capable of suing and being sued. 
We have our principal place of business in New York 
City. Our financial account is in the Bank of Manhattan 
Company. 

We are incorporated for a definite purpose—for the 
promotion and protection of the Profession of Engineer- 
ing. There is no other Society in this State conquerable 
with this in its membership. The membership of the 
Seciety is composed exclusively of persons who are li- 
censed by the State to practice the Profession. Our 
membership comprises persons who practice Civil, mechan- 
ical, Electrical, Chemical, Mining, Industrial, Ceramic 
branches of the profession, and Land Surveying; in nu- 
merical strength in the order named. 

The formation of another society or corporation using 
the term Engineering or Engineering or any of its de- 
rivatives is prohibited, without consent of the State Leg- 
islature. A number of applications have been made to the 
Secretary of State by various corporations to use the 
terms Engineer or Engineering. It is gratifying to note 
that the State Department has not permitted the forma- 
tion of such a society or corporation. Corporation prac- 
tice of a profession is prohibited. 

The practice of Engineering embraces many diversified 
classes of work. The language of the Statute is distinct. 
It says: 

“A person practices Professional Engineering— 
who performs any professional service such as con- 
sultation, investigation, evaluation, planning, design- 
ing, or responsible supervision of construction or 
operation in connection with any public or private 
utilities, structures, buildings, machines, equipment, 
processes, works or projects wherein the safeguard- 
ing of health, life, or property is concerned or in- 
volved, when such professional service requires the 
application of engineering principles and data.” 

Our Society has as its objective the integration into 
one body all persons who practice the Profession of Engi- 
neering. We have witnessed the division of Engineers 
into a complexity of technical groups, dividing the inter- 
est of the Engineer and, consequently, his united efforts 
for professional advancement. 

The Society maintains a sub-office in the City of Albany. 
At this office there was received more than 4,000 pieces 
of mail, and from it there was distributed over 7,000 pieces. 

The Society has been represented at the State Legisla- 
ture by a committee of which H. F. Lame was Chairman, 
flanked by Engineers 

Becker Snyder 
Lilien Solomon 
The Committee analyzed all measures presented to the 
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Legislature—4+,453 bills were introduced. The Society 
was interested in 24 of them—we instructed the Com- 
mittee to oppose 14 of them—we sought the passage of 
10. No measures we opposed, nor any we advocated, 
reached the Governor. 

The Committee prepared 9 bulletins containing facts 
as to the merits of legislation, and the channels these 
measures were diverted to. These bulletins were dis- 
tributed to the Chapter Presidents and representatives of 
subscribing agencies. 

In concluding its report, the Committee stated: 

“During the session, a high degree of perfection was noted 

in the coordinated action taken by the Chapters to obtain 
appropriate action by the Legislators on our bills. Similar ac- 
tion was also taken by individual members of the Metropolitan 
section of the American Society of Civil Engineers and of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. The So- 
ciety’s legislative bulletins form the basis of this parallel 
action * * *, Many conferences were held with representa- 
tives of Labor, Civil Service Groups, Industrialists, and others 
who were interested in our bills. It was felt inadvisable by 
the Committee to compromise any of the legislation except 
those eliminating the exemptions, and this compromise was 
arranged subject to further conferences with the opposition, 
which we hope to hold during the summer and early fall in 
order to lay the ground work for the reframing of our 1939 
legislative program * * *. It is believed that we are faced 
with continuous attacks upon our practice laws from many 
sources, and that the 1939 legislative session will produce 
equally as much oppostion as was encountered during the 
1938 session. Therefore, it is important that steps be taken 
during the iterim to familiarize our respective Legislators 
with our objectives, in an effort to enlist their cooperation 
during the legislative session.” 

Their work was capably performed. Sixty per cent of 
their effort was required to ward off adverse legislation, 
rather than in accomplishment of new legislation. Their 
work was stressed to eliminate exemptions to the law. 

First, the practice of Professional Engineering or Land 
Surveying, solely as officers or emplovees of a corpora- 
tion engaged in interstate commerce. 

Second, the practice of Professional Engineering or 
Land Surveying exclusively as an officer or employee of 
a public service corporation by rendering to such corpora- 
tion such service in connection with its lines and prop- 
erty which are subject to supervision with respect to the 
safety and security thereof by the public service commis- 
sion of this state, the interstate commerce commission or 
other federal regulatory bodies. These exemptions refer 
to Section 1457 of Article 55 of the Education Law. 

We lacked the support of industry in accomplishing 
this. It is confidently hoped we shall accomplish that 
result in 1939. The exemptions are ambiguous and tend 
to confuse the construction of the Statute. 

The Society has had an aggressive Membership Com- 
mittee headed by Vice-President Johnson, flanked by 


Engineers 
Fisch Hochstadter 
Averv Eilers 


The result of their work is encouraging. They are the 
source of the Society’s revenue. A net .increase in mem- 
bership has been accounted. 
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The Society has had a capable Committee on the Prac- 
tice of Ethics. This Committee was composed of Dr. 
Steinman, flanked by Engineers 

Robbins Carman 
Miller Meitzler 
Their work was of a meritorious character. 

Engineer Balcom was Chairman of our Publicity Com- 

mittee. He was capably assisted by Engineers 


Lozier McDonald 

Stiles Sullivan 
who furnished material on pertinent Society matters to 
the press. 


We have established a very cordial relationship with 
the State Administrator of our laws. The Commissioner 
of Higher Education has been sympathetic in our reports 
of violations and energetic in prohibiting the unlawful 
use of the term Engineer. He has initiated on a major 
scale an investigation of the alleged illegal practice of our 
profession in Erie County. Part of his staff, the forces 
of this Society, and a member of the State Board of Ex- 
aminers for Professional Engineers and Land Surveyors 
constitute an active committee in ferreting out unlicensed 
practitioners in Erie County. The work of the commit- 
tee is well under way. Its results may be expected be- 
fore the close of the year. It is proposed that a similar 
committee shall act in the metropolitan area in 1939. 

Dr. Horner—the Administrator of our Licensing Laws 
—has attended a number of Zone Meetings, at which he 
has expressed himself unqualifiedly in recognition of this 
Society, as the spokesman for our profession. He re- 
grets, as all of us do, that we have not attained a mem- 
bership of more than 51 per cent of the Engineers li- 
censed in this state. He desires to refer, when address- 
ing other bodies concerning this Society, to the fact that 
we are predominate in legislative matters pertaining to 
the Profession. ; 

The President has attended meetings at Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Schenectady, Glens Falls, Troy, 
Albany, Corning, Elmira, Binghamton, Kingston, and 
White Plains, as well as a meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Society, and the Connecticut State Society. 

The proposed constitution submitted to the member- 
ship subsequent to our March Meeting was adopted in the 
ratio of 80 per cent affirmative to 20 per cent negative 
votes. 

A mid-winter meeting was held at Albany, attended by 
all the Officers, County Chapter Presidents, and Directors. 
The matters discussed pertained particularly to pending 
legislation and business of the Society. The President 
was authorized to appoint two committees, one to be 
known as the Constitutional Convention Committee, and 
the second one known as the Practice Violations Commit- 
tee. The President appointed the Legislative Committee 
as the Constitutional Convention Committee. The Presi- 
dent appointed Vice-President Johnson and six others, 


Engineers 
McCormick McDonald 
Lang Kingsley 
Bruns Lame 


on the Practice Violations Committee. This latter Com- 
mittee has reported of its meetings with the Attorney- 
General, and others representing the Federal Housing 
Administration, with the result that full recognition is 
accorded the Engineer and Architect by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration in supervision, inspection, in construc- 
tion matters. The work of the Committee has been suc- 
cessful. 

Financial-Secretary Fox, reported as to the geograph- 
ical distribution of our membership in Chapters. The 
report indicates that 35 per cent of the Engineers li- 
censed by the State have enrolled in the Society. It is 
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essential for the preservation of the Profession and, 
consequently, the Society, that the individual recognize 
his obligation to advance the Profession and the medium 
through which it can be accomplished. Professional recog- 
nition came into being with the enactment of the Statute. 
It advanced with the incorporation of the Society. 

The Resolutions Committee composed of Engineers: 


Welch Felch 

Cohn Vertefuilla 

Towse Eifers 
Speyer 


recommended approval of the following measures which 
the membership adopted: 

A. Change in the Constitution, permitting candidates 
for election to the office of Zone Director to be 
nominated exclusively by the Chapters within the 
Zone they represent and that the candidate be voted 
upon exclusively in that zone. 

B. That the Nominating Committee provide the names 
of two candidates for each office to be filled on the 
ballot. 

C. That the President appoint a committee known as 

the Constitutional Convention Committee. 
That the committee of the State Society take ac- 
tion in concert with other professions to further 
the introduction of a bill in the Constitutional 
Convention for the purpose of establishing a new 
Constitutiongl Department of State to be known 
as the Department of Professions or some other 
equally appropriate name. 

E. That there be a plan to establish a suitable and 
lasting memorial to our past president, Arnold G. 
Chapman. The memorial is to take the form of 
a scholarship at Union College, Department of 
Engineering. 

F. That the Society endorse the Nunan proposal be- 
fore the Constitutional Convention pertaining to 
reapportionment of our state legislative bodies. 
Other resolutions were presented: 

A. That the Society urge the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration Administrator to utilize the services 
of the respective County Chapters when any va- 
cancy occurs in engineering positions within the 
federal agencies. The resolution was referred to 
the Executive Committee for consideration after 
the Society had expressed its approval of the gen- 
eral aims of the resolution. 

B. That the Society be requested to place the Chautau- 
qua-Cattaraugus Chapter in Zone nine of said 
Society instead of Zone eight. The matter was 
referred to Committee on Revision of the Con- 
stitution. 

C. That the Society endorse the proposal for the ap- 
pointment of a committee to meet with other groups 
in civil service organizations to study legislation 
beneficial to each. Matter referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Tellers, Engineers Avery, Bennett, and Ehren- 
rich reported upon the result of the annual election. The 
officers and trustees were reelected for the ensuing year. 
The following Zone Directors were elected: 


Engineers Burke Desmond Keating 
Conway Lawton Stickney 
Nicastro Spencer Speyer 


These men, with the County Chapter Presidents, con- 
stitute the Executive Committee. 

The President was authorized by the Constitution to 
appoint a Historian. Recommendations from the floor, 
extolling Engineer Smyth’s intimate knowledge of the 
Society, indicated the will of the membership. In accord 
with such wishes, Raphael J. Smyth was appointed So- 
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ciety Historian. Mr. Smyth has accepted the task of 
preparing a history of our Society. 

The President was authorized to appoint a Patent Com- 
mittee to help the engineer guide and guard his under- 
takings and be of service to the profession. The Presi- 
dent subsequently appointed Engineers 


Davidson Lang 
Pietsch Decker 
Eilers 


as members of the Patent Committee. 

Fourteen professions are recognized by the state. They 
aggregate over 160,000 persons. Many points of inter- 
est are common to the professions. Your Legislative 
Committee, acting in consort with committees of the va- 
rious professions, recommended a pooling of professional 
interests for advancement in work and willingness to 
serve the State and Society. Two meetings of a group 
representing Architects, Doctors, Accountants, Nurses, 
Engineers, Optometrists, Dentists, Osteopaths, Veter- 
inarians, and Pharmacists were held, seeking to establish 
a Council of Professions for mutual action in professional 
undertakings. 

The practice Violations Committee submitted seventeen 
alleged violations of the Statute to the State Administra- 
tor, with the result, that acion was taken to curb irregular 
practice, with satisfactory results. Some violations per- 
tained to federal undertakings, to municipal work, and to 
individual encroachments upon the profession. 

The County Chapter Presidents reported upon the 
financial status of their Chapter, its membership, its activi- 
ties, and its program for increasing its sphere of influence 
in the community. The Chapters were found to be in a 
firm condition, capable of rendering a service commensur- 
ate with the occasion. 

The Executive Committee was presented with a peti- 
tion signed by many engineers residing in Warren, Wash- 
ington, and Saratoga Counties, seeking the formation of 
a Chapter. The petition was granted and the President 
and Secretary were authorized to sign the Charter Papers 
of the new Chapter. It is expected that this new Chapter 
will be an aggressive unit in our Society. 

One hundred and twenty-seven Chapter Meetings were 
held during the year. The importance of those meetings 
cannot be overemphasized. They tend to keep the mem- 
bership well informed on matters pertaining to the Pro- 
fession. Frederick Stuart Greene, State Superintendent 
of Public Works, received life membership in the Albany 
County Chapter. 

The report of the special committee investigating the 
practice of the Profession in Erie County states: _ 

Dr. Gibson, who is Chief Engineer of the Buffalo-Niagara 
Electric Corporation, formulated a plan to have a_ repre- 
sentative of the Society with a representative of the Education 
Department compile lists of non-licensed engineers from the 
Founder’s Society rosters, city and telephone directories, and 
other sources, which lists will be turned over to the Advisory 
Committee to recommend action by the Education Depart- 
ment. This was to be accomplished by a comparison with the 
“Roster” published by the University of the State, containing 
the names of the licensees. 

The lists give evidence that 28 per cent of those en- 
joying membership in various engineering societies, are 
not, in fact, engineers recognized by the state. 

Adverse legislation, introduced at Albany, would permit 

A. Men who had operated stationary engines for a 

period of ten years to become Professional Engi- 
neers. 

B. Legislation to classify engineers and architects as 

laborers, presumably for compensation reasons. 

Our interest in legislation requiring the heads of the 
State’s Engineering Bureaus to be licensed professional 
men will be continued. It is inconceivable that the Chief 
of Engineering in the State Department of Public Works, 
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the Commissioner of Highways, and the Commissioner 
of Canals shall be other than engineers whose demon- 
strated ability has been tested by the state. Legislation 
on this measure was adopted by the Assembly and re- 
tained in the Senate Finance Committee. 


Our papers of incorporation clearly indicated that we 
shall continue to embrace the Land Surveyor in our field 
of activities. In this Commonwealth, the Land Surveyor 
has a definite function for the preservation of life, health, 
and property. The activities may be less in evidence in 
the metropolitan sections, but there is considerable evi- 
dence of the need in the urban areas. A report of a com- 
mittee on the surveyors from the Nassau County Chapter 
is indicative of the valuable service rendered by that group 
of professional men. The Board and Chapters shall con- 
tinue their efforts and interest in behalf of this branch 
of the professional service equally with other branches. 


An examination of the Roster of the Society indicates 
a preponderance of men practicing the civil branch of 
our profession. The mechanical, electric, mining, chem- 
ical, industrial, and valuation groups bear numerical 
strength in the order named. These and other engineers 
are united in a common interest for the advancement of 
the Profession, which has for its objective the common 
interest of all engineers. We are organized to do for the 
engineering profession what the Medical Society and the 
Bar Association have done for their respective professions 
in increasing prestige, legal protection, public confidence, 
and professional recognition and esteem. 


The President has had the undivided support of the 


Board in all undertakings. The advice of the Board has 


been given and accepted with the result that we find our- 
selves well united, confident in our ability to serve the 
Profession, State, and Society in a manner which will 
produce a good will toward the Profession of a quality 
not heretofore surpassed. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 


ALFRED E. RocueE, 
President. 


EDITORIAL 

“Recognizing that service to Society, to State, and to 
Profession is the premise upon which individual opportunity 
must be builded, the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers does herewith dedicate itself to the promotion and 
protection of the Profession of engineering as a social and 
‘economic influence vital to the affairs of men and of these 
United States.” 

This is the Preamble to the Constitution of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers. Fine words mean noth- 
ing without deeds to effectuate them in utility. Your Com- 
mittee for the National Convention has prepared a fine 
program for your entertainment. A large block of time has 
been alloted to the business of the Society. The objectives 
of this Society can be attained only by the united effort of 
Engineers. An opportunity for every Engineer in Penn- 
sylvania to carry on for his Profession will be here at this 
Convention. Not only this, but each individual Engineer 
cannot very well help carrying home a personal benefit in 
contacting Engineers from 22 States and the District of 
Columbia. Every Engineer is personally invited to attend 
this meeting. Come out and see what engineers are doing. 
You are a part of the Engineering Profession whether you 
are a member of this Society or not. Its success or failure 
is of vital interest to you. Better help make it a vital force 
in the community. Align yourself with those who have this 
objective in mind. Read the first paragraph of this editorial 
again. See if this preamble does not warrant your personal 
support. Then make yourself a member of this Society. 
Anyway attend its National Convention, October 17, 18 and 
19, 1938 in Pittsburgh at the William Penn Hotel. There 
is some-hing here that is on the move. You are a part of it. 
From the Pittsburgh Engineer 

—Contributed by R. C. 
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NEWS OF STATE SOCIETIES 


Editor’s Note: THE AMERICAN ENGINEER will carry reports of State and Chapter meetings in the 
issue succeeding their receipt. We must have copy by the 20th of the month preceding the month of issue. 
Copy received after that date runs the risk of not being on time. 


CONNECTICUT 


Pres—ALLEN HUBBARD Secty—Lewis C. 


A very well attended joint meeting of the Stamford and Bridge- 
port Chapters of the Connecticut Society of Professional Engineers 
was held at the Norwalk Shore and Country Club, September 
13, 1938. 

The prime purpose of this meeting was to give members and 
qualified non-members an opportunity to enjoy a dinner and a 
social hour together and to hear from our National President 
Engineer, Arthur P. Sheridan. 

Engineer Sheridan gave a talk on the aims and objectives, as 
well as the necessity for a strong Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. His remarks along legislative lines were very timely, and, 
judging by the comments after the meeting, they were accepted 
with great enthusiasm by those present. 

The second speaker of the evening was Engineer K. P. Barnett, 
Chief Exhibit Engineer of the New York World’s Fair. Engineer 
Barnett gave a very interesting talk on some of the engineering 
problems which confronted and were solved by the Engineering 
Staff of the World’s Fair Commission. He also went into some 
detail on some of the high spots which the Connecticut Society of 
Professional Engineers and the Connecticut Society of Civil Engi- 
neers will see on October 12, when their joint inspection trip to 
the World’s Fair ground will be made. 

The meeting’s success was due to the untiring efforts of the 
Committee, which was headed by President James D. Skinner of 
the Bridgeport Chapter and President Elmer H. Beard of the 
Stamford Chapter, who were ably assisted by Engineers J. Gerald 
Phelan, Harold E. Adams, Leon E. Tuttle, and William F. Feyrer. 

C. J. BERNER, Secretary. 


Minutes of the regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Connecticut Society of Professional Engineers held at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, September 16, 1938. 

Meeting called at 8:00 P. M. by President Allen Hubbard. 

Present :—President Allen Hubbard; 2nd Vice-President John 
C. H. Wendes; National Director Harry E. Harris; Secretary 
Lewis C. Smith; Treasurer Clarence N. Wiley’; Engineers Elmer 
H. Beard, President Stamford Chapter, Leon E. Tuttle, Stamford 
Chapter, James D. Skinner, President Bridgeport. Chapter, Carl 
Gotthardt, Chairman Membership. Clarence Wiley served as 
proxy for William J. Mahan and L. C. Smith as proxy for Joseph 
G. Crowther. 

Minutes of meeting of June 3rd approved in the form as mailed 
to each Director June 5, 1938. 

One membership application forwarded to Admissions Com- 
mittee. 

Work of Special Committee Engineers Harris and Skinner in 
revision of “Aims and Objectives” approved and committee dis- 
charged. 

Report from Membership Chairman Gotthardt on Norwalk meet- 
ing and the general progress to date approved. 

Work of the Special Committee in re Connecticut Technical 
Council approved and Committee discharged. The Committee 
after serious consideration approved the following motion, which 
is the report of President Hubbard of this Committee as a unani- 
mous action:—‘“Resolved ;—that the matter of affiliation between 
the Connecticut Technical Council and the Connecticut Society of 
Professional Engineers be tabled until such time as the present 
constitution and by-laws of the Connecticut Technical Council are 
so revised as to insure non-interference in the legal and pro- 
fessional matters of the Registered Professional Engineers and as 
to be acceptable to the majority of the Registered Professional 
Engineers in the State of Connecticut, and further to conform to 
the candid, straightforward and representative policies of the Con- 
necticut Society of Professional Engineers, including open trans- 
actions and majority control.” 

The Secretary was instructed to write to members resigned for 
the return of certificates, etc. Also in cases where dues are de- 
linquent to request payment or the member would be considered 
dropped for non-payment. 

Ordered that copies of the suggestions of Director Harris be 
made and mailed to each Director with these minutes 

Secretary Smith was made the C.S.P.E. delegate to the National 
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Society Convention at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; October 17-18-19, 
1938 and the State Society will pay expenses. Engineer Elmer H. 
Beard, President Stamford Chapter was made alternate. 
Meeting adjourned 10:15 P. M. 
Lewis C. SmitH 
State Secretary. 


INDIANA 


Pres. SutTAN G. COHEN Secty—J. V. SMYTHE 
L.S.P.E. NEWS LETTER 


Issued by the Indiana Society of Professional Engineers, Inc. 
Editor—E. W. WartTkKINs Circ. Mgr. G. L. 
Operations Mgr. W. A. MILLER 


_ JOHNSON PRESIDES AT JULY MEETING 
_ Vice-president M. G. Johnson ably presided at the July meet- 
ing of the Indiana Society of Professional Engineers, in the 
absence of Pres. S. G. Cohen who was unable to attend. In spite 
of hot weather approximately one hundred engineers were in at- 
tendance at the meeting. 

Detailed reports were made by the treasurer, Earl Carter, and 
by National Director Don Walker, who attended the last meeting 
of the Directors of the National Society in Washington. Engr. 
W. J. Boatright, chairman of the Registration Board Contact Com- 
mittee, read excerpts from the report which his committee had 
previously submitted to the Board of Registration for Professional 
Engineers. 

Engr. J. H. Morgan, National Director for Illinois, attended the 
meeting and gave an interesting account of the activities of the 
Illinois Society of Professional Engineers. He made a plea for 
closer cooperation between the state societies in working out mutual 
problems. 

Engineer C. “Dolly” Gray was called upon to introduce to the 
members, R. L. McCormick, recently elected life member of the 
Society, retired professor of Civil Egineering at Rose Polytechnic 
Institute, first chairman of the State Registration Board for Engi- 
neers and holder of registration certificate No. 1. Gray spoke of 
his thirty years of friendship and association with Prof. Mc- 
Cormick both in the classroom and since leaving school, and re- 
counted several incidents in their experience which brought out the 
character of the man the Society was honoring. At the close of 
his remarks, Gray presented Prof. McCormick with the member- 
ship emblem of the Society. 

Prof. McCormick responded with an expression of gratitude for 
the honor conferred and discussed in a brief way his early experi- 
ences on the registration board. He expressed a need among engi- 
neers for a Society such as ours and indicated that the Society 
could do more for the engineer than those societies organized on 
purely technical lines. 


MISSOURI 


Pres—E. W. Carton Secty—W. H. 


THE MISSOURI ENGINEER 
Offictal Publication of Missouri Society of Professional Engineers 
EXECUTIVE BOARD wa ra PROGRAM FOR NEW 
A 

The first meeting of the Executive Board for the new year was 
held in Jefferson City, August 17. Those attending were E. W. 
Carlton, president; C. W. Brown, first vice-president; M. E. 
Countryman, A. P. Green, Jr.; C. H. Swift, directors; J. B. 
Butler, past president and W. H. McDill, secretary-treasurer. 
E. C. L. Wagner was also present. 

The main subject of the meeting was the program for the com- 
ing year, and the budget wherewith the program could be carried 
out. This program, it was agreed, must include several meetings 
in areas where a large number of engineers are employed. The 
pressing need for the next four or five months will be the dis- 
semination of information regarding the registration and licensing 
of engineering in Missouri. 

As a means of assisting in the work of spreading information 
on the registration proposal, the Board authorized the secretary to 
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receive subscription to the Missouri Engineer at the rate of $1.00 
per year for non-members. 

The proposed budget considered by the Board was based on a 
possible membership of seven hundred. This figure was chosen 
as a conservative one based on growth of the Society during the 
last five months and projected ahead for the next five months. 
Last year’s experience showed that the largest items of expense 
were printing and postage. These items, this year, will propably 
be larger because of the necessity for more frequent contact with 
the membership. 

President Carlton was authorized to appoint committees to 
arrange a program of activities for the year. In this he will, 
no doubt, call on the present and prospective chapters to assist. 

The response to questionnaires sent out by Engineer Butler has 
been very gratifying. Many have submitted lists of known eligible 
engineers, and these will be given information regarding the Society. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE TO DICUSS PROGRAM 

President Carlton has announced that the state-wide legislative 
committee will be called together in the very near future to go 
over the final revision of the proposed license bill and to study 
plans for its introduction and guidance in the Legislature. 

The proposed bill has been reveiwed by a firm of lawyers who 
have had special experience in the field of legislation, and it is 
now in a form which should meet with the approval of engineers, 
architects and legislators. 

At the meeting to be held soon, the General Chairman. Matthew 
S. Murray, will preside and discuss with the members the various 
points of consideration that will necessarily arise when the bill is 
introduced. 

Definite plans for the meeting have not been announced, but each 
member will be notified of the itme and place, and it is urged that 
every sub-chairman plan to attend this important meeting. In the 
meantime, it is desirable that each sub-committee go over the 
proposed bill and become familiar with its provisions so that com- 
mittee members may discuss it with interested persons. 


At the time of going to press the membership stood at 580 or 
a gain of 72 members since July 15. when the last report was made. 

This gain compares very favorably with the average rate during 
the last few months of last year, when thirty to thirty-five was 
a normal increase. 

It is necessary, though, that the rate be increased still more if 
the desired number is gained by the first of 1939. At that time 
the membership should be at least 1.000, and to get it we will have 
to find new members at the rate of over one hundred a month. 
It can be done, the engineers are available. 


THE MISSOURI ENGINEER TO HAVE ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


The Executive Board has authorized the appointment of C. W. 
Ellis as advertising manager for The Missouri Engineer. Eng- 
ineer Ellis, who is Requisition Officer for the Missouri Works 
Progress Administration, has had a long experience in engineering 
and is well acquainted with the material and equipment industry. 

Rate schedules and other data will be supplied to the new ad- 
vertising manager in the near future and it is hoped that the policy 
will win for the Society new support and greater interest in the 
work of the organization. 


OHIO 


Pres.—E. G. CANTWELL Secty.—JoHN LAYLIN 
Reprints from “Engineering Age,” published by the Ohio Society of 
Professional Engineers 
EXECUTIVE IS ENGINEER 

The executive vice-president of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce is Walter I. Beam, who is a prominent engineer. Mr. 
Beam’s early technical experience was gained in construction work 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad and as a consultant in business 
organization. He was assistant to the officer in charge of engi- 
neering and construction of the Panama Canal, and he has par- 
ticipated in other important undertakings in this and other coun- 
tries. In 1930 he was selected by President Hoover to prepare 
the financial program for the government’s grain stabilization 
activities. 

From his experience in the building of the “Big Ditch.” one of 
the world’s greatest engineering jobs, it would seem that Mr. 
Beam can successfully build a “Greater Cleveland.” 

LIMA ENGINEERS NAMED 

Two registered professional éngineers have received promotions 
and have assumed their new duties. They are, Hebert Mumaugh 
and William Regan, who were named Assistant City Engineers 
of Lima. Thomas Quinn, Lima’s new city engineer who suc- 
ceeded James Brakes, announced the appointments recently. Mr. 
Mumaugh, who becomes first assistant was formerly deputy county 
_ engineer and assistant engineer for the State Highway Depart- 
ment. Mr. Regan. second assistant, it was announced, will be in 
charge largely of WPA projects. 
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DUSTY MILLER AT WOOSTER 

The North Central Ohio Society of Professional Engineers held 
a meeting at the Wooster Country Club, Wooster, on August 12, 
with “Dusty” Miller, national humorist and newspaper man, 
Wilmington, Ohio, as the principal speaker. Approximately 120 
members, and guests from neighboring societies, were in attend- 
ance. The president of North Central is C. W. Conklin and the 
secretary is Carl Schmahl, both of Mansfield. and L. G. Shen- 
berger, Ashland, is delegate on the Board of Direction of the Ohio 
Society of Professional Engineers. 


MARION ADOPTS PROGRAM FOR YEAR 

A meeting of the Marion District Society of Professional Engi- 
neers was held at the courthouse, Marion, on August 11. The 
purpose of the meeting as outlined by President Grover C. Snyder, 
Marion, was to plan the program for the coming year and to 
arrange for the annual picnic of the Society September 2. Mr. 
Fred E. White, Marion, is secretary of the society, and H. D. 
Schoonover, Mt. Gilead, is delegate on the Board of Direction of 
the Ohio Society. 


ENGINEERS HAVE FISH FRY AT LAKE WHITE 

A large number of engineers and their friends attended a Fish 
Fry at Lake White, near Waverly, Ohio, on June 17. held by the 
Southern Ohio Society of Professional Engineers. The program, 
which continued throughout the afternoon and evening, consisted 
of trap shooting, fishing, recreation ball and other sports. The 
picnic in the evening was held at the camp of the Pike County 
Conservation League, located on Lake White. 


STARK HOLDS OUTING 

The second annual outing of the employees of the Stark County 
engineer’s office was held July 9 and more than 500 were in 
attendance, including the families of employees and guests. Speaker 
on the occasion was Congressman William R. Thom, who spoke 
on a non-political subject. A number of other public officials 
were introduced at the meeting. The program, which was ar- 
ranged by county engineer Luther K. Zerbe and his assistants, 
consisted of a ball game. tug of war, races and contests, and was 
followed by a basket dinner. 


MAUMEE VALLEY HOLDS PICNIC 

The annual picnic of the Maumee Valley Society of Engineers 
was held at Lima, July 22. Engineers and their friends were in 
attendance from Williams, Fulton, Defiance, Paulding, Van Wert, 
Putnam and Allen counties. In addition, there were guests from 
Springfield, Dayton, Upper Sandusky, Findlay, Kenton and Co- 
lumbus. 

Mr. Harold Hawisher, Lima, president of the society, was as- 
sisted by Carl Kuck, Charles Ash, Robert Sheik and Frank Cupp 
as committee on arrangements and program. 

Much of the entertainment was furnished by Lima talent. The 
afternoon was devoted to golf, followed by luncheon and entertain- 
ment in the evening. 


DAYTON SUMMER PICNIC 

The annual summer picnic of the Dayton Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers was held on June 30, 1938 at the Last Round-Up 
Camp. according to T. H. Williams, secretary and treasurer of 
the Society. The meeting was announced as a “get together” 
affair and attracted a large attendance. Among those present, in 
addition to many members of the Society, were city and county 
officials and business men of Dayton. 

CINCINNATI OFFICERS 

The Engineers Club of Cincinnati holds no meetings during 
July and August. Secretary E. A. Gast of the club announces that 
the 1938-39 roster of the Technical and Scientific Society’s council 
of Cincinnati will soon be published. 

The officers of the club selected as a result of its recent election 
are: President, Lester L. Bosch; Vice-President, Wm. P. Beattie; 
Secy.-Treas., E. A. Gast. 

Directors: One year: Wm. P. Beattie, Lester L. Bosch, Wm. 
H. Junker. Two years: Henry H. Kranz, John M. Picton, Jr., 
Henry M. Wood. Three years: Edward Larson, John G. Martin, 
Wm. V. Schmiedeke. 

Cincinnati Chapter of Professional Engineers & Surveyors, off- 
cers are: Chairman. Edward Larson; Vice-Chairman, F. F. Mc- 
Minn; Secy.-Treas., E. A. Gast. 

Board of Governors: For one year: Houston Coates, E. A. 
Oster, John M. Picton, Jr. For two years: C. E. Brown, E. B. 
Fauntleroy. F. F. McMinn. For three years: A. B. Backherms, 
Thornton Bogert, Edward Larson. 

MID-WESTERN PICNIC 

On Friday evening. July 15, more than one hundred engineers 
and guests attended the fourth annual picnic of the Mid-Western 
Society of Professional Engineers and Surveyors, at Sidney. 
Representatives were present from all of the counties of the district 
which includes Auglaize, Darke, Mercer, Logan and Shelby coun- 
ties. A number of guests were present from other Ohio chapters. 

The event proved to be one of the largest and most interesting 
outings of the society, according to Roscoe C. Bowman, Sidney, 
president of the society. 
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Following the picnic dinner, the engineers were furnished with 
various types of entertainment. 

Secretary Howard R. Craig advises that the next meeting of 
the society will be held Sept. 12, 1938, at Celina, Ohio. 


TOLEDO SOCIETY ACTIVE 

No meeitngs are held during July and August by the Toledo 
Society of Professional Engineers, and new officers and three 
directors are expected to be announced at its regular September 
meeting. 

The society has been active in obtaining data for use in connec- 
tion with finishing the paving of Broadway in Toledo, which proj- 
ect, when offered for letting some time ago, had no bidders. The 
society has likewise been active in promoting the sale of bonds 
for construction of a Lake Erie water supply for the city, Secre- 
tary A. S. Forster reports. 

GOLF PARTY AT CLEVELAND 

The Golf Party held by the Cleveland Society of Professional 
Engineers at Hawthorne Valley Country Club, June 30, attracted 
a large attendance of engineers and guests from northern Ohio 
counties. The afternoon was devoted to playing golf, followed by 
chicken dinner and entertainment in the evening. 


COMMITTEES OF O. S. P. E. 


The active committees of the Ohio Society of Professional 
Engineers announced recently by President E. G. Cantwell, 


Columbus, are: 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
Perry T. Ford, Chm., Columbus Harwood Lersch, Elyria 
Wm. H. Adams, Jr., Zanesville Chas. E. McKee, Zanesville 
M. J. Bahin, Springfield Harry C. Miller, Greenville 
O. Carson Barklow, Portsmouth Prof. Clyde T. Morris, Columbus 
Prof. George E. Barnes, Cleveland Harry E. Neal, Columbus 
Houston Coates, Cincinnati A. §. Porter, Cleveland 
Jay Mitchell Crabbs, Painesville Wm. F. Schepflin, Fremont 
Wm. H. Dittoe, Youngstown L. G. Shenberger, Ashland 
Geo. Warren Emery, Toledo Victor C. Smith, Dayton 
B. H. Frasch, Newark H. G. Sours, Stow 
Walter W. Graf, Lancaster Howard ©. Sword, Mansfield 
E. E. Hartung, Sandusky Noah H. Truax, Bellefontaine 
Wm. ©. Kammerer, Cleveland Boyd V. Wright, Logan 
Curtis C. Lattimer, Columbus 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
Dr. Thomas J. Smull, Chm., Ada John O. McWilliams, Cleveland 
Ivan R. Ault, Ashland William H. Rabe, Columbus 
Col. R. S. Beightler, Columbus J. Eugene Root, Cincinnati 
E. A. Kemmler, Akron Robert N. Waid, Columbus 
B. G. Kesting, Toledo Dr. James R. Withrow, Columbus 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICES COMMITTEE 
Cc. S. Finkbeiner, Chm., Toledo Rollin F. MacDowell, Cleveland 
Wendell P. Brown, Cleveland Prof. H. E. Nold, Columbus 
F. J. Cellarius, Dayton D. H. Overman, Columbus 
Houston Coates, Cincinnati, Ohio Wm. F. Peters, Akron 
Luther T. Fawcett, Youngstown Wilbur J. Watson, Cleveland 
Frank H. Frazier, St. Clairsville Leon E. Wolford, Lancaster 
SPEAKERS BUREAU 
J. R. Burkey, Chm., Columbus O. W. Merrell, V. Chm., Columbus 
Wm. T. Bogart, Cincinnati Cecil R. Leavens, Marion 
Homer FE. Anderson, Canton Prof. H. E. Nold, Columbus 
H. H. Campbell, Toronto Allan C. R. Poore, Chillicothe 
C. W. Conklin, Mansfield Harry A. Smith. Port Clinton 
John S. Dennis, Zanesville Carl G. Wahl, Defiance 
Robert E. Gray, Dayton Dr. James R. Withrow, Columbus 
James H. Herron, Cleveland 
SOCIETY OBJECTIVES COMMITTEE 
. Harold F. Gerold, Chm., Sandusky 
Thos. H. Brannan, Columbus S. S. Evans, Defiance 
Geo. Warren Emery, Toledo Fred Swineford, Columbus 


NEW YORK 


Pres—A.FrEep E. ROcHE Secty—W. A. Stusss 
KING’S COUNTY CHAPTER 

Up to the first of this year, the City of New York, through 
the Department of Buildings, had been appointing members of the 
American Institute of Architects, exclusively, to make surveys of 
unsafe buildings in the five boroughs of the city. 

Since the first of the year, through the efforts of some of our 
prominent professional engineers who were members of the Com- 
mittee for the Revision of the Building Code. professional engi- 
neers as well as architects are now eligible for appointment as 
“Surveyors” at the rate of $25 per unsafe building survey. Sc 
that in accordance with Paragraph 2.2.4.4.1 of the new Building 
Code, appointments for surveys of unsafe buildings in each bor- 
ough are designated by each County Chapter in each of the five 
boroughs. 

The procedure is as follows: the County Chapter, in order to 

facilitate appointments submits to the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission of the City of New York the names of members of 
the Chapter who would qualify as being eminently qualified to 
perform this work and who have had a minimum of ten years’ 
experience in the design and/or construction of buildings. 
_ The Director of Examinations of the Civil Service Commission 
in turn, after approval of the list. submits same to the Department 
of Housing and Buildings of the City of New York and the 
Superintendent of Buildings in each of the five boroughs is fur- 
nished with the approved list. 
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The Superintendent of Buildings in each borough, as the op- 
portunity affords, notifies each “Surveyor” (as the engineer is 
called in the new Building Code) relating to unsafe building sur- 
veys, to report at a given location, make an examination of the 
building, give a written report with recommendations, always in 
the presence of a regular building department inspector, and sub- 
mit an invoice, in quintuplicate, for the sum of $25 for professional 
services rendered. 

During the summer months our Chapter adopted a revised con- 
stitution and by-laws subject to the approval of the State Society 
directors, and we are now in the midst of the publication of a new 
membership roster containing also a list of the Charter Members, 
Past Presidents, Officers, Code of Ethics and the revised Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. 

GeorcE A. DorFMAN, 
Secretary. 


NIAGARA COUNTY CHAPTER 

Niagara Chapter Charter was issued in 1934. There were 22 
charter members. The present roster of 36 is a net gain of 62 
per cent since organization, and is 29 per cent of the possible 
membership. Eighty per cent of the members have dues paid to 
December 31, 1938. 

Last spring a separate savings account was established for the 
acceptance of gifts or donations. About 30 per cent of the mem- 
bers have taken advantage of this opportunity. Average attend- 
ance at meetings is 45 or 50, made up of an average of 54 per cent 
of the membership augmented by visitors. 

An outstanding meeting was that of March 7. Movies of the 
collapse of the Falls View Bridge were shown. Engr. C. E. 
Wright spoke in detail of the efforts made to save the structure 
from destruction. The House Committee is now working on the 
program for meetings this season. 

STEUBEN AREA CHAPTER 

Steuben Area Chapter observes a recess during July, August 
and September. However, the annual picnics of the Districts of 
the N. Y. S. D. P. W., and other civic and social gatherings 
held during August, bring many Chapter members together; and 
the Chapter Officers have opportunities to contact individual mem- 
bers and eligible engineers. A special committee has been working, 
during the summer, on revisions of the Chapter Constitution and 
by-laws to provide several desirable changes and to bring them 
into accord with recent amendments to the Constitution of the 
New York State Society of Professional Engineers. The first 
Fall meeting of the Chapter will be held in Corning, October 11th. 


NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS 
The 184th meeting of the State Board of Examiners for Pro- 
fessional Engineers was held at New York City on August 25th. 
The Board considered and approved the ratings of 362 candidates 
who took the July 1938 written examinations. Of these, 199 
passed and were approved for license, and 163 failed or were 
conditioned and were held for further written examinations. 


MONROE COUNTY CHAPTER 

Engr. Lewis E. Kohl, President of the Monroe County Chapter, 
recently took the office of Superintendent of Water Works for the 
City of Rochester. The Chapter is happy to extend to Engr. 
Kohl its congratulations and best wishes. 

The Chapter has recently welcomed into its membership Engrs. 
H. B. McElwain and M. A. Bruchman, both of Rochester. 

An interesting program of speakers on professional subjects is 
being arranged for the fall and winter season. Meetings are to be 
held in the Chapter’s new rooms in the Sagamore Hotel. 

Haroitp A. DECKER, 
Secretary. 


NEW CHAPTER FORMED 

At the first annual meeting of the Tri County Chapter, New 
York State Society of Professional Engineers, held in New York, 
a charter was granted by the New York State Society and was 
signed by twenty-four charter members. 

The following officers were elected: 

S. C. Sullivan, Glens Falls, President 

C. R. Allen, Jr., Saratoga Springs, Vice-President 

B. A. Lefeve, Glens Falls, Secy.-Treas. 

F. Ray Williams, Saratoga Springs, Director for two years 
Ray Haverley, Greenwich, Director for two years 

C. B. Connelly, Ballston Spa, Director for one year 
Herrick Osborne, Warrensburg, Director for one year 

Committees on Practice, Social activities, Publicity, Candidates 
for Licences, Membership and Legislative activities were appointed. 
Since that meeting six new members have been added to that 
chapter making a total of 30 at the present time. 

In August the Chapter held a clam bake at the Antlers Hotel 
at Lake George, at which 30 engineers were present. This proved 
to be an excellent gathering, and afforded an opportunity for the 
engineers scattered throughout these three counties to become 
acquainted with one another. Much enthusiasm was exhibited by 
those present and all felt that the activities of this Chapter during 
the coming Fall and Winter will be such that the engineering 
profession in this area will be benefited. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Pres.—ALEXANDER HUTCHINSON Secty—Tuomas W. BATTIN 
THE PITTSBURGH ENGINEER 


Published by Pittsburgh Chapter 
Pennsylvania Society of Professional Engineers 
Eart Dwicut Cove.., Chairman NATHAN LeEEsov, Vice-Chairman 

The Pennsylvania Society of Professional Engineers will hold 
its Third Annual Convention, October 18, 1938 coincident with 
the National Convention, October 17, 18, and 19. 

CHAPTER MEETING 

The regular meeting of Pittsburgh Chapter was held in the 
Venetian Room, Club Floor, William Penn Hotel, September 15. 

Subject—Progress Fourth Annual Convention of the National 
Society of Professional Engineer’s Committees. 

Short talks by Engr. Samuel Eckels, Chairman and Sub-Com- 
mittee Chairmen, Engrs. F. G. Ross, Resolutions Committee; 
Alex. Hutchinson, Entertainment Committee; George Schusler, 
Banquet and Smoker Committee; Roswell Canfield, Hotel, Regis- 
tration and Reception Committee; David Camilli, Exhibits Com- 
mittee; Earl Dwight Covell, Publicity Committee; Charles A. 
Finley, Program Committee. 

NEW MEMBERS-MEMBERSHIP STATUS 

All the officers and members of this Chapter welcome the follow- 
ing Engineer as a new member: N. A. Barnhart, 1306 Ridge 
“oe gp Pittsburgh, Pa. Total members, 169; members trans- 
erred, 


CHAPTER NEWS AND OTHERWISE 

Engineer R. G. Rodgers, 2409 Hobson Street, was taken to the 
hospital with paralysis on one side. We are glad to report he 
has recovered to the extent of being at home and is slowly gaining. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Urell, of Mt. Lebanon, announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter, Miss Margery Dowling Urell, to 
Evan Edward Bigley, son of Mr. and Mrs. Miles G. Bigley, of 
Dormont. The engagement will terminate in a fall wedding. 

Engineer Earl Fenelon has been confined to his home for the 
last few weeks, due to illness. We understand it will be three 
or four weeks yet before Engineer Fenelon will be among us again. 

Engineer Ernest A. Miller has joined the forces of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Utility Commission. Congratulations, Engr. Miller, 
we all hope your new connection will prove both pleasant and 
profitable. 

Engineer Earl Dwight Covell has become a member of the 
Engineering Staff of the Public Works Administration in this area. 

The Chapter would like to have some member volunteer to 
handle the Chapter’s employment department. The present need 
is for some one to do a small amount of telephoning, interviewing, 
etc., either at his own office or at Engineer Aires’ office. The 
demands of this work are not very great at present but with a 
little interest on some one’s part, we at least, could keep all our 
members doing something and perhaps help place registered engi- 
neers, theo 2 in proper places of employment. 

It is hoped a Department of this paper may be devoted to this 
work but a special Editor is needed. . 

President Alex. Hutchinson, of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Professional Engineers recently appointed a Public Relations Com- 
mittee composed of the following members: 

Robert Hall Craig, Harrisburg, Pa., Chairman 
Milton Blez, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. A. Holbrook, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Clarence K. Pulling, Erie, Pa. 

W. H. Dietrich, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The October meeting of the Philadelphia Chapter, Pennsylvania 
Society of Professional Engineers was to have been held October 
6th at 8 o’clock at the Engineers Club, 1317 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia. Dinner preceded the meeting at 6 o'clock. 

The speaker was James C. McCloskey, Chairman of the Con- 
ference Committee, Master Carpenters and Builders Company. His 
subject: “Standardization of Construction Classification.” 

M. L. Conneen is President of the Philadelphia Chapter, and 
H. F. Bamberger is Secretary. 


NEW JERSEY 


Pres—Jay A. JAcoss Secty—Ernest F. WEEKS 
THE HUDSON ENGINEER 


as Published Monthly by the 
Professional Engineers Club of Hudson County, N. J. 
Pres.—JAmes F, KEtty Secty—Raymonp F, Leutuy 


Vice-Pres—Wiu1aM G. Curisty Treas—James A. FoLey 


Trustees—Hucu C. CLarKE 
The September Meeting was held September 26 at the Public 
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Service Auditorium, Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 

The Guest Speaker was Dr. James M. Houghton, Doctor of 
Chiropractry, formerly of Shanghai, China. His topic was “For- 
mation of the International Settlement, Shanghai, China.” ; 

THE MAN OF THE MONTH 

For engineering achievement and service to the profession, Hud- 
son Engineer honors the Secretary of the Professional Engineers 
Club of Hudson County, Engineer Raymond F, Leuthy. 

Engineer Leuthy, better known to us as Ray, was born in Jersey 
City. He received his elementary education in the Jersey City 
Grammar Schools, later attending New York Preparatory School 
and New York University, where he studied Civil Engineering. He 
holds License No. 2000, Highway Engineer and Land Surveyor, 
of the State of New Jersey. 

Ray’s first engineering position in the fall of 1923, was with 
Beyer and Mahnken, Hoboken, N. J. In September, 1924, he was 
appointed as a Rodman with the N. J. State Highway Department, 
and was subsequently promoted to a Junior Engineer on the Holland 
Tunnel Approach. He resigned this position in May, 1926, to go 
to Florida with Louis L. Coudert, a former State Highway En- 
gineer, and C. George Krueger, present Deputy Commissioner of 
Labor of New Jersey. As Field Engineer for L. L. Coudert, Inc., 
he made development surveys, street, sewer, and water designs. 

In January, 1927, he was reappointed by the N. J. State High- 
way Department as an Assistant Civil Engineer on the Tunnel 
Approach. Shortly thereafter he accepted a position with the 
Airmap Corporation of America as Topographic Engineer, where 
in association with Engineer C. George Krueger, he made the first 
aerial tax assessment map in the State of New Jersey. In the fall 
of 1929 he became employed by Henry L. Doherty and Company, 
New York City. 

In his present capacity of Field Engineer for James Mitchell, 
Inc., prominent Jersey City builders, he was the Construction En- 
gineer on the 24 story Hudson County Tuberculosis Hospital, 
Jersey City; Clifford Scott High School, East Orange; Parkway 
Apartment, Jersey City; Westinghouse Electric Elevator Co. Plant, 
Jersey City; Cashman Laundry, North Bergen, and presently on a 
section of the Lincoln Tunnel Approach, Hudson County. 

Ray has served the Professional Engineers Club of Hudson 
County as Secretary since its reorganization in 1934; on the State 
Association Membership Committee 1936; Chairman of the State 
Association Publicity Committee 1937, and Editor of The Hudson 
Engineer. 

Ray believes that every Engineer should be associated with a 
professional organization, and should have one or more hobbies. 
His association with the Professional Engineers Club provides him 
with a definite cause to work for. His hobbies include model 
building, painting, sketching, photography, and mental relaxation. 

“THE HUDSON ENGINEER STAFF” 


Publicity Chairman 

NO TITLE . . . JUST COMMENT 


“On July 25th the American Bar Association held its 61st annual 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. Five thousand delegates to the con- 
vention were exhorted to meet the challenge of intolerance, “by 
perfecting judicial administration.” 

We wonder how many New Jersey Engineers will be loyal 
enough to their profession to attend the next annual convention 
of their State Association in Newark, next January. 

OUR JUNE DINNER 

The June Dinner, gone, but not forgotten, was a grand success 
due to the diligent effort of the Dinner Committee under Acting 
Chairman, James B. Collins. To those members and friends who 
were present, we hope you enjoyed it; to those who were absent, 
we hope to see you at our next affair. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Norman B. Newcomb, Chairman of the Membership Committee, 
reported the following new members— 5 

Change from Associate Member to Full Member: 

Otto Cordes, State Teachers College, 2039 Boulevard, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Full Members: 

Henry C. Germond, 3rd., Revolvator Company, State Street, 
North Bergen, N. J. 

Charles W. Staniford, Board of Commerce & Navigation, State 
of New Jersey, 1060 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. ; 

Associate Members: 

John E. Davidson, 22 Duncan Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lohman Palmateer, Henry Steers, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

Arthur Williams, New York Revolving Portable Elevator Co., 
908 State Street, North Bergen, N. J. : 

In addition to the above, one full membership and nine associate 
memberships were proposed. Their names will appear in the next 
issue. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Hon. Grace A. Reavy 


President, Department of Civil Service 
Albany, New York 


Dear Madam President : 


A public notice issued by your department indicates that on 
July 23 a written examination will be conducted for a number 
of positions in the classified Civil Service. Three of those posi- 
tions refer to engineers. They range in importance from that 
referred to_as Assistant, through Senior, to that of Associate 
Valuation Engineer. They are, in my mind, positions of import- 
ance in government, in which the occupant will be required to 
exercise the fundamentals of sound engineering and to make deter- 
minations which will affect the life, health and property of the 
citizens. 

The Legislature, some years ago, enacted Article 55 of the 
Education Law, to which I refer in part: 


“A person practices professional engineering, within the 
meaning and intent of this article, who holds himself out as 
able to perform, or who does perform any professional serv- 
ice, such as consultation, investigation, evaluation, planning, 
design, or responsible supervision of construction or opera- 
tion, in connection with any public or private utilities, struc- 
tures, buildings, machines, equipment, processes, works, or 
projects wherein the safeguarding of life, health or property 
is concerned or involved.” 


The legislative and executive branches of the government in- 
tended by this article to prohibit persons who had not demon- 
strated by tangible evidence their fitness to pass upon, participate, 
in, and express their findings upon commercial, municipal, or 
corporate undertakings, when such enterprises involved the guard- 
ing of life, health and property. 

It is an established precedent that property evaluations—ap- 
praisals data collected, valued and priced for rate making pur- 
poses in public utility enterprises have a material and direct 
relation to the safeguarding of property. It is equally as well 
established that rates shall not be promulgated, which may be the 
result of improper, unintelligent, inexperienced evaluation of 
property, lest an injury be wrought to any of the State’s legalized, 
taxable, going concerns, 

No doubt it is the intent of the. legislative and executive 
branches of the government that there shall be a high degree of 
cooperative purpose between the law making branches of the 
government and its creative subdivisions. It is self-evident that 
there should be no lack of harmonious relationship between any 
branches of the service. 

From the public notice, it is to be observed no mention is made 
that any of the applicants for the positions of Assistant, or Senior, 
or Associate Valuation Engineer, shall have been qualified by 
the State to practice the profession of engineering. The public 
notice seems to disregard the statute in that it has failed to 
properly qualify the applicant in accord with the statute pertaining 
to the practice of engineering. 

It is generally known that persons are prohibited by legislative 
enactments from the practice of medicine, dentistry, certified public 
accountancy, architecture, veterinary medicine, optometry, phar- 
macy and podiatry, until they shall have been legalized by the 
State to practice any of these professions. The profession of 
engineering is no exception. The State, in its wisdom, has decreed 
that all professions safeguard the life, health and property of the 
citizens. 

The public notice recites for the position of Associate Valuation 
Engineer these duties: 


“Under general direction, to do engineering work of con- 
siderable difficulty and responsibility, including. testifying in 
connection with engineering investigations and appraisals of 
public utility projects and properties, and valuation or deter- 
mination of actual cost, or establishment of property records, 
and to do related work as required.” 


This seems to be conclusive that a state department expects 
the successful candidate to practice engineering without the quali- 
fying license. 

It is-to be observed that you are to conduct an examination for 
Consultant Public Health Nurse (189). Among the requirements 
of the notice is that the applicant must be a registered nurse of 
the State of New York, (Article 52 of the Education Law). 
It is likewise observed that you are to conduct an examination for 


the position of Assistant Medical Advisor (182). Among the 


requirements is one stating that the person must be licensed by 
op State to practice medicine, (Article 48 of ‘the State Educational 
aw).' 
It is believed ‘that -an oversight has occurred in the preparation 
of requirements for the engineering positions, which can, we 
believe, be corrected. : 
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We petition you to withdraw from the public notice your intent 


to conduct, on July 23, an examination for the positions of . 


Assistant, "Senior, and "Associate Valuation Engineer, on the 
ground that you have not complied with the statute referred to 
as Article 55 of the Education Law. 

We petition you to cancel your proposed examinations and to 
prepare a new public notice that examinations will be conducted 
by your department at a subsequent date, which notice will set 
forth the requirements in conformity with the statute, that a per- 
son must be licensed by the State of New York for the practice 
of the profession of engineering, if he is to perform the duties 
required of him, as above referred to. 

We urge your favorable consideration of this petition because 
we are confident that you do not wish to promulgate an injustice 
to the engineering profession. We believe the interests of the 
State will be served in a higher manner, and men of superior 
qualifications obtained for the public service, if the statute com- 
monly a to as Article 55 is adhered to. 

Very truly yours, 
ALFRED E. ROCHE, President. 


Dr. Harlan H. Horner 

Asst. Commissioner for Higher Education 
State Department of Education 

State Educational Building 

Albany, New York 

Dear Dr. Horner: 

The attached copy of a letter has been mailed to the President 
of the Department of Civil Service. This matter may subsequently 
come to your attention as Administrator of the laws pertaining 
to the profession of engineering. The 15,000 persons licensed by 
the State to practice the profession of engineering look to the 


‘Administrator of these laws for State departmental compliance 


with the statute. 

The interpretation we place upon the duties as referred to under 
the public notice inviting applicants to an examination on July 
23, is that a man must have a license to comply with them. If, 
on the contrary, a man has the qualifications as set forth in the 
public notice and has neglected to secure a license, then he has 
been practicing the profession illegally. Any person who has the 
qualifications as set forth for the position of Associate Valuation 
Engineer has been practicing the profession for a number of years. 

We believe the interests of the State will be served specifically 
and directly if in notices for positions of engineering requiremerts 
in the public service Article 55 of the Education Law is adhered to. 

Yours very truly, 
ALFRED E. ROCHE, President. 


Hon. John J. Bennet 

Attorney General, State of New York 
Albany, New York 

Dear General: 

The enclosed copy of a letter has been mailed to the President 
of the Department of Civil Service. 

The more than 15,000 engineers and architects licensed by the 
State for the practice of their respective professions believe that 
an injustice is being wrought against their professions by the 
neglect of the Department of Civil Service to comply with Article 
55 of the Education Law and to announce in its public notices 
when engineers are sought in the public service that said engineers 
must be licensed by the State for the profession of engineering. 

We believe this matter will be subsequently referred to you, 
and, therefore, we find it a pleasure to furnish you this copy. 

It would, of course, be unfortunate should any disappointed ap- 
plicant seek redress due to the abbreviated qualifications set forth 
in the public notice in its failure to have required licensed en- 
gineers to perform the duties outlined in said public notice. 


Yours very truly, 
ALFRED ROCHE, President. 


From Our Friends Across the Sea 
(Continued from Page 11) 

Realizing this, the Council believes that it is a vital necessity 
to the welfare of the Profession to encourage all Engineers to 
join, in addition to their technical Societies, one Association whose 
primary object is the promotion of Registration in. Ireland. 

This simple clear cut policy we place before you. We repeat 
that we do not want the support of any one group, clique, or a 
specialty, but the support of the Engineering Profession to take 
practical steps to obtain Registration. 

Signed on Behalf of the Council. 
J. G. CHARLETON, 
Secretary 
Circulated to Members also for information. 
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Engineering—lIts Possibilities and 
Challenge 


(Continued from Page 6) 
judgment. It seems to me that the engineering profession in 
America should be concerned with reducing their chance of failure 
and contributing to certainty of success by a co-operative effort 
to help youth to understand the foundations on which a sound 
choice can be based. This preparation of the youth who presently 
will replace us in the greatest challenge before engineers today. 

What does an engineering education ask of a prospective student ? 
It demands four basic qualifications in my belief. 

1—Definite liking for an ability in mathematics. 

2—A scientific curiosity. 

3—Imagination, visualization, an interest in drawing, doing 

things, making things. 

4—Character, especially courage and determination. 

The youth who masters an engineering education has proved that 
he has the capabilities for achievement not only in engineering 
but in other fields as well. 

If an engineer believes his profession should raise its standards, 
then he may assist by helping the home high school give able 
youths with desirable interests good counsel and encourage him 
to apply for admission to an engineering college. Those attracted 
by the spectacular and romantic should be made to comprehend 
the nature of the severe discipline ahead of them as engineers, 
so they will make their decisions with eyes open to realities. 

Local sections of the National Association of Professional En- 
gineers can help by organized effort. If the engineer is really 
interested in taking chance out of the choice which young men 
sometimes make when selecting engineering for a career, he will 
offer his service to his home high school. 

A good job can and should be done hére to assure the future of 


engineering’s best standards. 


The Pyramid of Cheops 
(Continued from Page 14) 


arranged to receive the cover. The conclusion is evident. 
Furthermore, whoever saw in the sarcophagus the origin 
of the old English quarter, included in his figures the 
volume of the cover. Finally, the old English quarter is 
not an absolutely fixed quantity. 

Some other mysteries identified with the pyramid of 
Cheops are that the height of the pyramid has a certain 
ratio, expressed in a round figure, to the circumference 
of the earth; that the perimeter of the base is 36524 pyra- 
mid inches (the “pyramid inch” must have been chosen 
so as to fit this condition), which figure, divided by 100, 
would give us the number of days in a year; that the 
height of the pyramid, likewise expressed in “pyramid- 
inches” and multiplied by 10 to the ninth power would 
give us the distance of the earth from the sun in miles; 
that the meridian through the pyramid divides all land- 
surface on earth into two equal parts; that the density 
of the earth can be figures from the dimensions of the 
sarcophagus; even the atomic weights of the elements 
were found by juggling patiently enough with some 
figures. 

It is evident that as long as there is a good will, almost 
anything can be found mysteriously hidden in the pyramid. 
To those who see in this pyramid the work of Divine 
Revelation we can only say that God would hardly reveal 
Himself to us by means of mathematical puzzles. On the 
other hand, those who claim that the early Egyptians had 
an advanced knowledge of the natural sciences are dis- 
approved by archaeology. They seem to have the sub- 
conscious idea that the Egyptian architect, knowing that 
the civilization of his country was about doomed, cleverly 
hid the highlights of Egyptian science in the dimensions 
of the different parts of the pyramid and trusted that in 
the 19th century A. D., some clever puzzle solvers would 
come and unravel the riddles. 

The “great pyramid” contains three chambers at differ- 
ent elevations: a subterranean chamber, cut into the rock 
underlying the pyramid, the so-called “queen’s chamber”’ 
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and “king’s chamber.” The subterranean chamber is un- 
finished. Mr. Borchardt attributes this arrangement to 
two changes of design. Originally a subterranean burial 
chamber was planned with some structure over it. This 
plan was given up before the chamber was finished. The 
second plan called for a burial chamber at a higher eleva- 
tion, built within a pyramid. This plan likewise was given 
up after the chamber had been finished and the two air- 
shafts had been started. The third plan was finally carried 
out. The three chambers should consequently be called 
the unfinished chamber, the abandoned chamber, and the 
burial chamber ! It was not customary in Egypt to bury the 
queen in the same pyramid as the king. She had her own, 
a smaller, pyramid. 

We must mention in favor of the pyramid of Cheops 
that it was laid out very accurately. The Egyptians were 
compelled by nature to be painstaking surveyors, if we 
may be allowed to use this word. They had a constant 
problem on their hands: the yearly recurring floods of 
the Nile. Whenever they undertook a construction they 
made a good job of it. And this is especially true of the 
great pyramid. As far as science was concerned, they 
were too practically inclined to achieve very much. It 
remained for the philosophical Greeks to develop the 
science of mathematics. 


Editorial 


Comments in the engineering magazines of the past few weeks 
in regard to the Salt Lake Convention of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers indicate a tardy recognition on the part of that 
Society of the social and economic welfare of the engineer. Pres. 
Henry Riggs statement that the Founder Societies can no longer 
devote themselves exclusively to matters of technical theory, con- 
struction methods and materials, or of design and research dis- 
carded in a way the long cherished idea that these societies were 
technical bodies which could not concern themselves with such 
matters as pay rates, working conditions and unemployment. 

For this rude awakening we commend the American Society 
of Civil Engineers. But Dr. Riggs, in warning that the failure of 
the Founder Societies to interest themselves in the financial and 
economic well-being of their members would result in the attempt 
to organize new societies with this objective, speaks as one unaware 
of the organization of the National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers whose objective is the professional advancement of the 
Engineer. His statement that the long established Founder So- 
cieties are in much better position to accomplish definite results 
than any new group whose energies must be devoted largely to 
organizing does not tally with our growth to 22 state societies and 
over 5000 members in the four years of our organization and a 
record of successful accomplishment in the way of engineer legis- 
lation, registration laws and enforcement of same and the fixing 
of* adequate salary scales for classified engineer employees. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers has from its 
inception taken recognition of the functions of the technical so- 
cieties in the advancement of the science of engineering through the 
publication of technical papers, the stimulation of research and the 
encouragement of contributions to engineering knowledge. The 
division of the Founder Societies on lines of differentiation of 
technical branches ‘prevents effective united effort for the interests 
of the Profession as a whole and these societies might properly 
plan their activities on the assumption that the day will come when 
the strong state professional societies in every state will present 
a united front for the social and economic improvement of the 
Engineer regardless of his branch of technical specialization. 

To this end we welcome cooperation of the A.S.C.E. and other 
Founder Societies. 

{From the Indiana Society of Professional Engineers News Letter.] 


NATIONAL COMMITTEES INCLUDE INDIANA MEMBER 

Recent appointments to the committees of the National Society 
include three members of the Indiana Society. 

Engr. W. W. Hadley was appointed on a committee to investi- 
gate and draw up a Model Code of Ethics to be used as a guide 
for State Societies and District Chapters. 

Engr. Earl Carter, treasurer of the Indiana Society, was named 
on the committee which is to make revisions in the present Model 
Registration Law. According to Pres. Sheridan, the present law 
is a “minimum” law and a real “model” law is desired. 

A committee on revision of the constitution of the National So- 
ciety includes S. G. Cohen, president of the Indiana Society. 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


F. HERBERT SNOW 
Consulting Engineer 


Telegraph Bldg. Harrisburg, Penna. 


Robert Hall Craig 


Consulting Engineer 


Public Utility » Industrial » Municipal 
Design » Finance 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 57 William Street, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER LICENSE 
EXAMINATIONS 
NEW YORK STATE 


Solutions to last ten examinations 

in Structural Planning & Design $2.10. 

Solutions to last eight examinations 

in Electrical Engineering $3.00 Postpaid. 
W. GLENDINNING 


5123 Bell Blvd., Bayside, N. Y. 


Harry E. Harris 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Administrative Controls Manufacturing Methods 
Development - Design - Equipment 
Systems - Standardization 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Wm. H. Dechant & Sons 


Frederick H. Dechant, CE-ME 
Miles B. Dechant, Archt. 


Reading, Pa. 


WATER WORKS SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
POWER » PUBLIC BUILDINGS » APPRAISAL 


JOHN S. SHOLL 
Consulting Engineer 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


Joseph B. Diamond 


Attorney-at-Law 
LICENSED PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
NEW YORK, N. Y 152 W. 42 ST. 


This is a Good Spot 
for 
YOUR 
Personal Card 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 


436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PA. 


Engineers to the 
GLASS INDUSTRY 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design » Construction » Investigation 
Reports » Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 
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YOU 
SAVING 


Oct. 17, 18, 19 


for the 
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CONVENTION 


IN PITTSBURGH 
9 


THE WAYNE LABORATORIES 


Chemists, Bacteriologists, Technicians, Consultants 


Research and Special Problems 


DON'T GUESS ~ANALYZE 


Complete Physical Testing Department 


Compression, Tension and 
Transverse Tests 


Accelerated Weathering and 
Corrosion Studies 


17 E. Main Street 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Those bridges that are fast becoming 

loaded to capacity ... Have you con- 
sidered reducing their deadweight so that more 
live load can be moved over them? It’s being 
done regularly with the help of lightweight Alcoa 
Aluminum Alloys. 

The biggest job a bridge has is supporting 
itself, its own deadweight. Reduce that non- 
pay load, by using Aluminum for many of the 
parts supported, and you can widen roadways, 


add walks for pedestrians, strengthen railings — 
all at no expense to existing safety factors, and 
at a fraction of the cost for a new bridge. 

You can apply this same principle on new, 
long span construction. By taking advantage of 
the weight-saving property of Aluminum in 
designing floor structures, for example, sizeable 
savings should result in the cost of piers and 


supporting members. 

Alcoa engineers will gladly work with you to 
help determine where Aluminum can be used to 
best advantage on new and existing structures. 
ALUMINUM Company oF AMERICA, 2112 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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